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MUST COLLEGE PROFESSORS BELIEVE IN GOD? ° Berkeley Blake 
THE POTENTIAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION ° Edgar M. Gemmell 


SYMBOL OF GOD CAN CONTAIN HUMANISM ¢ Leslie T. Pennington 
THE ‘UNITARIANISM’ OF STEPHEN WISE 
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NEW BAY PSALM BOOK HAS COMPANION VOLUME 


THE BAY PSALM BOOK, a facsimile 
edition, with a companion volume, THE 
ENIGMA OF THE BAY PSALM BOOK. 
By Zoltan Haraszti. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $10. 


Of the first book written and printed in 
English North America—The Bay Psalm 
Book, the joint product of the Puritan 
ministers intended to make the songs of 
David metrical and (which was just as im- 
portant) singable by a congregation—there 
were 1,700 copies in the total press run. 
Today, there are only five complete copies 
known to be extant. 

This book, in short, has long been un- 
available in anything resembling the original, 
and each surviving volume is a rare treasure: 
a copy brought $151,000 at auction in 1947. 


Each volume of the Chicago facsimile is 
also a treasure. The 1956 edition is obviously 
printed on new paper and bound in ex- 
tremely attractive, strong, cocoa-colored 
cloth, but otherwise we have the original at 
hand. Here are all the imperfections and 
idiosyncrasies of the 1640 type: where you 
see a lightly-inked letter, an arching or sag- 
ging line, or an over-inked imprint, you can 
be sure this is the way it came off the Puritan 
press. You hold literary antiquity in your 
hand! 

As a book-making operation, it is magnifi- 
cent; as an imaginative piece of publishing, 
it is exquisite; and as a gesture in apprecia- 
tion of a great heritage, it is wholly admir- 
able. 

The companion volume by Zoltan 
Haraszti, keeper of rare books at the Boston 
Public Library (where the original from 
which this facsimile was photographed is 
housed on behalf of the owner—the Old 
South Church), is a rich storehouse of little- 
known lore about The Bay Psalm Book. His 
research sheds new light on Puritan culture 
and colonial history. 

Offered together in a luxurious cloth- 
bound box, here is an incomparable gift for 
a collector’s library or as an illustrious addi- 
tion to one’s own permanent shelves. Some- 
times we owe ourselves a gift like this. 

EDWARD DARLING 


Book about the night 
can be aid to teachers 


THE WORLD AT NIGHT. By Lorus J. 
and Margery J. Milne. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, $3.75. 


Aside from being a book which every 
student of Nature’s science should read, The 
World at Night, by the husband and wife 
team of University of New Hampshire 
biologists, offers excellent supplementary 
material for church school teachers. 

Sophia Fahs and others have told us that 
the child is in an age of wonder. It follows 
that the more we can encourage children. to 
feel this wondrous awe at the majesty of 
Nature, which to liberals is also a source of 
divine inspiration, the better we teach: ~~ 

The World at Night unveils the darkness, 
exposes the false superstition that it con- 
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tains no “life” as such, and tells dramatically 
what happens under cover of darkness—in 
the wilds. 

From land animals to the inhabitants of 
water, the authors take the reader on a pil- 
grimage of wonder and delight. This book is 
not only beautifully written as a work of 
natural history for laymen, but it makes us 
suddenly aware of a new aspect of life 
awaiting discovery in the world right around 
us. 

Did you know that a black beetle, follow- 
ing an olfactory beam at night, droning 
about with bright orange hands emblazoned 
on its wings, can “refrigerate” a dead mouse, 
for future consumption? I did not. Yet this 
is just one of many illustrations for convert- 
ing the neophyte into a lover of Nature, at 
a minimum. 

HEINZ RETTIG 


A guide to the Jewish tradition 
in reference work of quotations 
A TREASURY OF JEWISH QUOTA- 


TIONS. Edited by Joseph L. Baron. New 
York; Crown Publishers, Inc. $5.95, 


The great writings of Judaism, by and 
large, are unayailable*to the average person. 


While this book makes no pretense of di-. 


gesting the great ‘writings and presenting 
them in capsule form, it does gather the 
more interesting quotations and classify 
them. Approximately 20,000 quotations 
from every source—the Bible, the Talmud, 
the Mishna, Philo, Maimonides, Disraeli, 
Einstein, etc.—are classified according to 
subject matter. No subject, religious or sec- 
ular, is omitted, and sources are faithfully 
provided. It is interesting to note that the 
New Testament is considered a part of Jew- 
ish writings, and all parts are quoted lib- 
erally, not only Jesus, but St. Paul and the 
Gospel According to John. 

The practical use of the book depends on 
the reader. A minister would use it to spice 
his sermons or talks or perhaps for the bul- 
letin board if the Wayside Pulpit didn’t ar- 
rive. The layman might also use it for talks 
or in his writings. 

This is a good book for general enjoy- 
ment. The quotations are mostly philosophy 
in a condensed form—some witty, most of 
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them entertaining, and all them penetrating. 
The indices and cross-references are excel- 
lent. A Treasury of Jewish Quotations is, 
perhaps, most valuable for non-Jews who 
wish to share in the Jewish tradition more 
closely. It is a reference work welcome in 
any library. 

J. FRANK. SCHULMAN 


Israel history detailed 
but requires interpretation 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. By Giu- 


Seppe Ricciotti. Milwaukee: The Bruce - 


Publishing Co. $15, 


The avowed purpose of this two-volume 
work is to furnish for Roman Catholics a 
history of Israel equivalent to the works of 
Wellhausen, Renan, and Loisy. Unfortu- 
nately, the premise that the Bible is literally 
true prohibits a comparable work. 

There are several advantages to Father 
Ricciotti’s history. It is well written, drawing 
freely on every known historical source, in- 
cluding the Qumran scrolls, Photographic 
reproduction of the Dead Sea Scrolls, nu- 
merous charts, maps, and illustrations lend 
interest. It shows exactly what the Roman 
Catholic point of view is on the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Ricciotti accepts as strict fact things which 
Pfeiffer and others of the liberal school 


, would seriously question. Abraham’s ad- 
_ Ventures, Moses’ experiences in the bul- 


rushes and at court, and similar passages, 
are all taken as literal. 

The work offers much archeological and 
non-biblical material, and faithfully follows 
the Bible narrative. For use by liberals, it 
requires about the same interpretation as the 
Bible itself. 

The historical tables are very good. The 
index is poor (a distinct disadvantage in a 
reference work), the names used are un- 
familiar to Protestants, and there is too little 
space devoted to the teachings and works 
of the prophets. 

J, FRANK SCHULMAN 


Man's dignity as revealed 
in Christian art, symbols 
SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRIS- 


TIAN ART. By George Ferguson. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $10. 


This is a sumptuous volume, printed in 
large type and lavishly illustrated. There are 


additional copies of the current issue at 30¢ each. 


Address 


Please enter my subscription, starting with the next issue, at [] $3.00 for one year, [-] $5.00 for two 
years, [_] $7.00 for three years. 


I enclose $........ Mee et 
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112 full-page prints of Renaissance paint- 
ings, sixteen of them in color, and 250 ex- 
cellent marginal drawings. It is, first of all, 
. a valuable dictionary of Christian iconog- 
raphy covering the symbolic use of animals 
and plants, earth and sky, the human body, 
colors, numbers, dress, and numerous other 
objects. It is, secondly, and more extensively, 
an illustrated story of Old Testament heroes 
and Christian saints. 


Even with these riches, it falls somewhat 
short of being “a comprehensive book about 
signs and symbols in Christian art.” The 
paintings illustrated are avowedly confined 
to Renaissance times. They are, furthermore, 
taken only from collections in the United 
States, particularly the National Gallery of 
Washington and the Kress Collection in New 
York. Nor can the book as a catalogue of 
symbols, displace the more comprehensive 
Church Symbolism of F. R. Weber. It does 
not explore the meanings of leading early 
Christian symbols such as the fish, the orant, 
and the heavenly banquet of the catacombs, 
or of the elaborate iconography of the 
medieval Spreculum Majus. 


Yet that is not the whole story. The book 
reveals what a large number of Renaissance 
works are in our own country. Many of 
these are by top ranking painters; all are 
valuable for study and enjoyment. More 
deeply, here are presented a vast variety of 
human emotions and dramas made vivid by 
the great arts. Here, beneath the overlays of 
myths and dogmas, are revealed the infinite 
needs and dignities of human beings and 
the authentic courage and virtue of their 
lives. This book is another important chal- 
lenge to all Protestant churches to work 
toward a larger acquaintance with the arts 
and a fuller realization of their place in 
religion and life. 

Vv. OGDEN VOGT 


Herod—‘a vivid account’ 
of politics in Jesus’ time 


THE DESTROYER OF JESUS. By 
Victor E. Harlow. Oklahoma City: Moa- 
ern Publishers. $3.50. 


This life of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, gives a vivid account of the politi- 
cal situation of Palestine in the time of 
Jesus, and puts together the intricate story 
of Herod the Great’s successor in a way 

(Continued on page 4) 
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COVER: Jean Radcliffe, one of many pupils in Unitarian-sponsored ballet classes 
throughout the nation, adjusts her slipper at New Bedford, Mass., where her church 
sponsors a highly successful program. 

WHAT RIGHTS HAS AN ATHEIST? This question, which occasionally becomes 
a public issue in lesser communities, bobbed up recently in the nation’s capital, where 
the president of George Washington University assured ministers that applicants who 
did not believe in God would not be accepted for faculty appointments. Two well- 
known Unitarian ministers immediately challenged that position. For liberal thinkers 
everywhere, and for possible reference in communities where the quest.on may arise 
again, the Christian Register presents their answers: 

A. POWELL DAVIES, noting that God does not need man’s protection, suggests 
that agnosticism is a virtue in a college professor and that perhaps every college 
faculty should have one or two atheists, “if only to keep the theists stepping lively.” 

BERKELEY BLAKE notes that “it is by our fruits rather than by our words of 
faith that we are to be known,” and doubts that belief or disbelief in God affects the 
role of the instructor in achieving the best-recognized objectives of education, 

In other articles: 

EDGAR M. GEMMELL, Unitarian layman, sees, Unitarianism as a bridge to 
mutual understanding. 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON finds in the word God a symbol that can contain 
humanism. 
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OPEN FORUM 


One school that trains 
for ministry to children 


The following letter, received by Sophia 
L. Fahs, is printed at her request: 


Dear Dr. Fahs: 


In your excellent article, “Reformation 
or destructive revolution,” in the November 
issue of the Christian Register you ask, 
“Why do not our theological schools offer 
a three-year course of study for the men 
and women preparing to minister to chil- 
dren and youth, paralleling the course they 
offer to those preparing to minister to 
adults?” 

Crane Theological School of Tufts Uni- 
versity does offer a course especially de- 
signed for those who are preparing for a 
career in religious education in our churches 

Predicated upon the conviction that the 
ministry of the church is one, this course, 
with minor exceptions, requires the same 
study of the core curriculum that is required 
of students preparing for the “preaching” 
ministry. After three full years of study, the 
degree that is conferred is that of bachelor 
of divinity. The core curriculum consists of 
study in the fields of applied Christianity, 
history of religions, Bible, and ministerial 
practice. 

Beyond these required studies our stu- 
dents specializing in religious education are 
permitted to concentrate in their own field 
in the theological school and are encouraged 
to take helpful, related advanced courses 
in the graduate school of the university. We 
are particularly anxious that they study 
such subjects as child psychology and edu- 
cational philosophy and methods under the 
supervision of experts in these fields. 

This course is still in the experimental 
stage . . . and it will be expanded and im- 
proved as rapidly as students and finances 
are available. However, I believe that the 
important factor is that such a course exists 
and that at least one school is offering a 
three-year course of study for those intend- 
ing to enter the educational ministry. This 
course is in every way the equal of that 
offered to students preparing for the pastoral 
or preaching ministry and the same degree 
is awarded upon graduation. 

Thank you for your inspiring article 
which, I know, will bring much needed at- 
tention to the importance of the educational 
ministry to our churches.—BENJAMIN B. 
HERSEY, Dean, Crane Theological School, 
Medford, Mass, 


Why mutilate masterpiece 
to modernize ‘Lord's Prayer’? 


To the Register: 


What is this quality of mind which can 
make reverence seem so irreverent? Perhaps 
Dr. Rusterholtz (December, 1956) has 
never considered that the “Lord’s Prayer” 
is also literature. Must the metaphors of a 
masterpiece be disintegrated for “modern” 
consumption? 
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If we think of God as a principle, not 

a person, how can we logically address 

prayers to Him or It. 

This, I suppose, is “progress.” I am not 
convinced, however, that this generation 
lacks the sensibility to say “Our father,” 
nor that present mentality is so dense that 
the locality of “heaven” cannot be inferred 
from the words “who art in heaven.” And 
for my part, no revulsion to authoritarian- 
ism can rob meaning from the expression 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

I suppose “The Lord helps those who help 
themselves” is also progress. True, the crass- 
ness of the proverb is transcended by “May 
we find each day our proper work.” I prefer 
“Give us this day our-daily bread,” for no 
matter how much we “help ourselves,” 
everything we have is a gift for those among 
us who do not admire success as an end, 
which group, I suspect, includes Jesus. 

No rationalization can deliver us from 
the guilt which we daily accumulate. We 
trespass as we eat and drink inasmuch as 
something must die that we may live, to say 
nothing of our less justifiable acts. Rever- 
ence for life demands that we say “forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 

Is it “weakness” to ask that we may avoid 
evil? We have enough temptation and evil. 
We need not ask for it as though it were 
necessary thus to cultivate our souls. Jesus 
did not need hunger and thirst, nor crucifix- 
ion, for his soul’s sake. 

Oh my father, if it be possible, let this 

cup pass from me, nevertheless, not my 

will but thine be done, 

Somehow the phrases “lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil” pro- 
vide for Dr. Rusterholtz a way to criticize 
Jesus. Irrespective of one’s attitude toward 
Jesus’ person, if one must find fault, one 
must be right. I have yct to hear or read an 
improvement upon anything the Master has 
said, not even, “Except ye become as a little 
child, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” I shall not defend these words. 
Those who have ears to hear, let them hear. 

As a Unitarian, I would be red-faced to 
reveal to my friends in other churches some 
of the presumption that my fellow Unitar- 
ians let slip from their tongues and pens. 
I hope my correspondence will be read by 
anyone who was misled by the article Our 
Father, who art in heaven?. There are, after 
all, some of us who will not lightly dismiss 
an ancient and revered form.—DONALD R. 
PATTERSON, Baltimore, Md. 


He would like Register 
but address unknown 


To the Register: 

Mr. Arthur V. Chamberlin, to whom I 
gave the Register, passed away a few 
months ago. He was a good man and I am 
sure he went to the right place. I know he 
would enjoy reading the pages of the Reg- 
ister again, but I don’t know how it could 
be delivered to him.—DR. EDWARD GREENE, 
Castile, N.Y. 


Books and Ideas 
(Continued from page 3) 


which an ordinary reader can follow with 
understanding and interest. 

Continuing the thesis of his earlier book, 
Jesus the Man, Mr. Harlow partrays Jesus 
as convinced of his Messiahship, and as in- 
filtrating Jerusalem in the Passover season 
with a company of followers large enough 
to take over the Temple area (the cleansing 
of the temple), in the hope of an immediate 
coming of the Kingdom. However, by his 
answer to the question about the command- 
ment (“Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s”), Jesus lost his popular support 
and, when the hoped-for divine intervention 
did not occur, was forced into hiding. Mr. 
Harlow accepts the trial before Herod An- 
tipas as historical, and maintains that Luke 
23:15 should be translated, “But not so 
Herod” (instead of “No, nor yet Herod”) 
making Herod primarily responsible for 
Jesus’ conviction and death. 

In his chapter on Pontius Pilate, Mr. 
Harlow emphasizes that Antipas was prob- 
ably among the four sons of Herod the 
Great mentioned by Philo as leading the 
protest against Pilate’s attempt to bring 
the imperial ensigns into Jerusalem. It was 
disconcerting to the new Roman governor 
to find himself thus opposed by a “coordi- 
nate Roman official’ who was a close 
friend of the Emperor Tiberius. This would 
explain the traditional hostility between 
Herod and Pilate, and also the confidence 
of the Temple authorities in the former as 
their dependable advocate. 

Mr. Harlow accepts as authentic some 
passages commonly regarded as question- 
able; e.g., the commendation of Peter at 
Caesarea Philippi recorded in Matthew 16 
but not appearing in either Mark or Luke. 
He also accepts the relationship of Jesus 
and John the Baptist as asserted in the Luke 
birth story. 

In writing that Herod Antipas showed 
“the lack of fiber frequently characteristic 
of individuals of widely mixed ancestry,” 
Mr. Harlow appears to accept a theory of 
human genetics which would throw sus- 
picion upon all Englishmen and Americans 
as of likewise mixed origin. 

Mr. Harlow, formerly Unitarian and now 
Congregationalist in connection, has been 
a life-long student of the New Testament. 
His two books, with their original interpre- 
tation of events recorded in the Gospels, 
raise intriguing questions in the mind of the 
reader. 

_ FRANK O. HOLMES 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


All changes of address should be sent 
to the Circulation Department, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, at 


least four weeks before the change is to 
take effect. Both old and new address 
should be included. Duplication of is- 
sues not received due to lack of proper 
notice will not be made. 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


. J. eee eee 


YOU AND THE SCHOOL CRISIS 


If we are in dead earnest about the need 
of better schools, we have a job to do at 
every level of government. That job starts 
with getting action from our various repre- 
sentatives. 

How do your two senators and your con- 
gressman stand on school construction? 
Given enough pressure from back home, 
they and their colleagues will break the 
long deadlock, and give the cvuntry what 
it needs. 

Last year they passed a 12-year, 28 billion 
dollar highway bill, but they killed the two 
billion dollar school bill. This year we must 
see that they pass amply-financed legislation 
to train that generation which will use the 
highways. We must not repeat this year’s 
record of penalizing 840,000 children of the 
world’s wealthiest nation with part-time edu- 
cation. 

But the worst of the crisis concerns teach- 
ers, not classrooms. We shall never have 
what we need in quantity or quality of 
teachers until we bring their salaries more 
nearly into line with those of other profes- 
sions. To enter the service, we demand a 
heavy investment in the candidate’s own 
education, but we often reward him with 
pay which falls below that of unskilled labor. 
The average teacher’s salary is slightly more 
than $4,000, but seven states pay more than 
a fourth of their teachers less than $2,500. 

How do your local school boards stand 
on salaries? They set the figures, and the 
districts pay 58 per cent of all school costs. 
Many districts are bonded to the hilt, and 
will have to consolidate or turn to other 
drastic- measures to raise further revenue. 
Few school boards wish to liquidate their 
own Offices, and it will be up to you and 
your neighbors to diagnose and apply the 
right remedy. 

To help the local districts carry the bur- 
den, and to place a floor under general 
standards, the states, with varying degrees of 
generosity, give financial aid. In fact, the 
states contribute more than a third of all 
school funds. How do your state representa- 
tives stand on school aid? 

In the long run dollars, guided by in- 
telligence, can build an adequate school 
system. But that is the long run. With the 
best will in the wond. it will require years 
to translate appropriation bills into general 
plans, then into blueprints, next into steel 
and mortar, which will emerge as schools. 
It also will require years to bring into the 
profession an ample supply of qualified men 
and women. Meanwhil:, there are shortages. 
To cope with the emergency, some resource- 
ful plans are underway, which you may wish 
to promote in your community. 

In co-operation with the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Women’s Bureau has sounded a 
national appeal to college graduates. The 
project includes local recruitment and later 
placement, careful screening of all appli- 
cants, and an accelerated training or “re- 
tooling” course. More than a hundred col- 
_ leges and universities are co-operating with 
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this program, and 11,000 women either are 
enrolled or have been graduated. Their 
teaching record is above the average. 

Of all the other innovations, the teacher’s 
aide is the most publicized—and contro- 
versial. In 1953, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education financed a four-year 
study in co-operation with Central Michigan 
College and the board of education in Bay 
City, Mich. The object was to improve “the 
utilization of teachers’ competencies” by the 
introduction of assistants who would re- 
lieve them of time-consuming, non-profes- 
sional chores. The aides were mostly mature 
but not professional women, paid at the 
minimum wage rate. The experiment rapidly 
spread to 25 other Michigan school systems 
and to many states. Last year a parallel ex- 
periment was launched in Public School 191, 
New York City, as the School Volunteer 
Project. 

These assistants carry a multitude of 
duties, such as checking and reporting the 
attendance, supervising corridor traffic, con- 
ducting out-of-school expeditions, receiving 
and accounting for all fund collections, 
operating phonograph and movie projectors, 
helping on physical check-ups, grading 
standardized tests, and caring for the physi- 
cal condition of the classroom. The Bay City 
study indicates that the teacher, freed from 
the burden of such details, and spending 48 
per cent less time on non-teaching chores, 
was able to give at least 23 per cent more 
time to activities closely related to teaching. 
Surveys of pupils, teachers, and parents were 
almost unanimously enthusiastic. 

On the other hand, organized teachers’ 
groups have raised certain warnings. They 
fear that the aides will depress the salary 
level and reconcile schools to permanently 
crowded classrooms. If two aides can be 
hired for the price of one qualified teacher, 
they suggest that nevertheless, it would be 
better to hire one more teacher and cut the 
classes. 

But the argument ignores the crisis which 
has produced the innovation. Until the sup- 
ply of qualified teachers meets the need, the 
children are the victims of over-crowded 
classes and personal neglect from harassed 
teachers. And the loss of good schooling is 
an irreparable loss. 

Besides, there are merits to the plan which 
perhaps should be continued. The London 
public schools have perpetuated the proto- 
type of the New York Volunteer Project, 
which the British had launched as an emer- 
gency measure during World War I. Their 
plan involves the enrichment of the school 
curriculum by tapping the resources of the 
community. No one teacher can master all 
skills, and the aides have added music, arts, 
and crafts, and sometimes stage experience. 

We have the chance to mobilize priceless 
services of women, sometimes retired teach- 
ers, who have no present outlet for their 
competencies. A part-time volunteer system, 
properly supervised, could develop into a 
rewarding new resource, as well as the 
emergency means of coping with our teacher 
shortage. E.T.D. 


FREEDOM FIGHIcCRho 


The desperate, pathetic battle of the Hun- 
garians for freedom, a struggle of human 
bodies and spirits against the mechanized 
might of a great totalitarian power, has 
aroused the admiration of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. 

It was little more than 100 years ago, in 
1848, that the Hungarians were in revolt 
against their Austrian masters, the Haps- 
burgs, and that revolution was crushed by 
an overwhelming coalition of Austrian and 
Russian forces. Hungary’s greatest lyric poet, 
Sandor Petéfi, was closely involved in the 
struggle for liberty in 1848-49. He died in 
battle against Russian Cossacks, at Segesvar, 
Transylvania, at the age of 26. But he had 
written a fiery patriotic poem, which be- 
came the national song of Hungary. 


“Magyars, rise, your country calls you! 
Meet this hour, whate’er befalls you! 
Shall we freemen be, or slaves? 
Choose the lot your spirit craves! 


“Swords are nobler than the fetter— 
Suit the freeborn arm far better. 
Yet we’ve worn harsh chains and cords. 
Give us now our faithful swords! 


“Where our grassy graves shall sleep 
Children’s children still shall keep 

All our names in sacred trust, 
Kneeling bless our silent dust.” 


We are told that it was this national song 
which sparked the recent Hungarian struggle 
for freedom. So, the fiery words of a young 
poet, himself killed in the struggle for free- 
dom more than a century ago, breathed life 
again in a people’s soul. 

There are values that persist. Freedom 
is one of those values. It springs to life in 
the breasts of men and women—the ever- 
recurring renewal of the spirit of man. 

The situation in Hungary is of especial 
interest to Unitarians. It was in Hungary 
(Transylvania) that one of the earliest Uni- 
tarian movements took root. Francis David 
was the eloquent preacher at the court of 
King Sigismund. Said he: “There is no 
greater piece of folly than to try to exercise 
power over conscience and soul, both of 
which are subject only to their Creator.” 

King Sigismund encouraged the Unitarian 
faith, and, at the Diet of Torda in 1568, 
an Edict of Toleration was passed. The 
king decreed: “No one shall be made to 
suffer on account of his religion, since 
faith is the gift of God.” This was the 
Magna Charta of religious freedom in Hun- 
gary—one of the earliest expressions of re- 
ligious tolerance in the western world— 
when elsewhere religious persecution was 
the order of the day. The roots of freedom 
go deep in Hungary. 

Today, thousands of our bretheren in 
the liberal faith maintain in Transylvania 
Unitarian churches with more than four 
centuries history behind them. The Uni- 
tarians of this continent are aware of this 
common heritage, and, in the present crisis, 
the Unitarian Service Committees of the 
United States and Canada are carrying on 
programs of relief for the refugees who 
managed to escape over the Austrian fron- 
tier. 

But there is still the agonizing realization 

(Editorials continued on page 29) 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘WORDS WEAR OUT’ 


In his baccalaureate address last June at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dean John E. Burchard began by 
reminding his hearers that the modern world, particularly 
the American world, “has the bad habit of debasing its 
verbal coinage.” 

Words that once had in fact the value indicated by their 
literal signification begin to lose that value as they are 
over-used or misused, until after a time they are cheapened 
almost to the point of becoming valueless. Sometimes, also, 
words are abused deliberately and given a meaning quite 
unrelated—or, indeed, in some cases almost the exact oppo- 
site—to their original meaning. Then we attempt to redeem 
them by qualifying them with adjectives or adverbs, trying 
to get back to what they used to mean. 


My favorite example of this bad habit, in the field of- 


everyday language, is the word “unique.” It means—or used 
to mean—just what is says. A thing is unique if it is the 
only one of its kind. But in ordinary usage the word has 
come to mean “more or less unusual,” “a little better than 
most,” with a slightly favorable implication that is in reality 
just what the word does not carry. 


When we are aware of this perversion of the word’s mean- 
ing, we are likely to try to correct it by using some such 
phrases as “very unique,” “literally unique,” “as a matter of 
fact, really unique”—all of which are absurdities, like the 
absurd habit of saying that on some occasion somebody 
will be present “in person.” A thing is either unique or not 
unique. A man is either present or not present. 

To say that a thing is unique is neither to praise nor to 
disparage it. It is merely to state a fact. A set of fingerprints 
is unique, in the sense that no other human being has exactly 
the same set. A unique set of fingerprints may belong to a 
poet or a criminal, a patriot, or a traitor. To say that a 
man’s fingerprints are unigue tells us nothing about the 
man’s appearance, or character, or record. 

f once heard a lady exclaim with delight over a gift that 
had come from the counter in a department store on which 
hundreds of exactly similar articles had been displayed, 
“How unique!” All she meant was that she liked it and 
was pleased to have it.. 
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Are You a Christian? 


What we do in everyday speech we also do in matters of 
the highest importance. The regrettable process of debasing 
verbal coinage takes place in religion, and here the bad 
results of our carelessness can be well-nigh disastrous. 

The word “Christian,” for example, has been so misused 
that it has practically lost all meaning. Let someone ask you 
whether you are a Christian, and no honest or sensible 
answer is possible until you have come to an agreement as 
to what the word is supposed to mean. For any intelligent 
discussion, it is first necessary to decide which kind of 
Christian we are talking about. 

Are you using the word in the same sense as the people 
of Antioch in the first century, by whom, according to the 
Book of Acts, “the disciples were called Christians first?” 
Or are you using the word as Agrippa used it when he said 
to Paul, “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian?” 
There is an immense difference between the two—a differ- 
ence that will repay careful thought. 

Or are you using the word as Augustine used it? Or 
Luther? Or Martineau? Or Reinhold Niebuhr? Or Harry 
Emerson Fosdick? 

Perhaps you are using it as the census-taker uses it. 
On the other hand, you may be thinking about Albert 
Schweitzer and the meaning he has put into the word by 
his writings and his life. Your use of the word may be cas- 
ual, hesitant, or dogmatic; it may be very proud, even 
arrogant, or very humble. The word, as you apply it to 
yourself or to others, may imply tolerance or intolerance, 
sympathy, or antagonism, charity, or fear. 


‘Be Careful How You Use It 


For most Unitarians, I think the net result of meditating 
upon these matters will be a growing habit of carefulness 
in the use of a dangerous word. We are not likely. to use it 
often. It is too great a word to allow it to become merely a 
common coin in the market-place of casual talk. 

It is too great a word for us to let our use of it be deter- 
mined by what other people think it means—neither the 
makers of dictionaries nor the framers of so-called ecumeni- 
cal documents. As Unitarians, we have the right to give it 
our own meaning. As Unitarians, we’ have the right to claim 
it for ourselves, or to reject it, as our own clearest thinking 
and most honest feeling may indicate. And, as Unitarians, 
we have the right to change our minds about it, to change 
our ways of acting and worshiping. 

Like the sabbath, language was made for man, not 
man for language; and the surest sign of intelligence in 
religion is the recognition of the growth of one’s thinking 
and one’s feeling. F.M.E. 
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What are the rights of atheists? 


University’s insistence that its faculty believe in God 
reminds us all that He needs no protection 


People seem to be awfully nervous about 
God. He must be in every way protected. 
No one must be allowed to doubt his exist- 
ence. Doubt would unsettle him. Skepticism 
might make him disappear. 

And so, in recent years and particularly 
in the United States, an alarm is raised, as 
when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was attacked for saying that the 
right to believe is also the right to dis- 
believe and that all viewpoints should be 
argued on the programs of broadcasting 
stations. Or the mayor of Providence, R. L., 
declares that no statue can be erected in 
that city to the great American revolution- 
ist, Thomas Paine, because his religious 
views are controversial. 

Or we must make certain that we are 
reminded on every possible occasion that 
“in God we trust.” Otherwise, presumably, 
we might relax into a routine apostasy and 
either trust someone else or simply stop 
trusting. 

Clearly, our view is that God needs all the 
buttressing he can get. Unless we shore him 
up, he seems likely to fall apart. Only by the 


most strenuous sort of believing can he pos- ~ 


sibly be maintained. If some should be 
known to doubt, God would be threatened 
with terrifying dangers. Doubt might bring 
about his dissolution. 


University acts to safeguard God 


This, however, will not be permitted to 
happen in George Washington University. 
No one shall be appointed to the faculty of 
that institution who can reasonably be, sus- 
pected of atheism. Even agnosticism—the 
confession that one does not know, that one 
cannot be sure—will disqualify an appli- 
cant, 

Unless some very wily individual, some 
artful, crafty, guileful atheist, or some not 
entirely scrupulous agnostic, deceives the 
president of that extremely useful institu- 
tion, and is appointed because he has been 
disingenuous, God will be safe, at least in 
George Washington University. 
~ * This, at any rate, was the assurance given 
—or apparently intended’ to be given—to 
some Washington ministers of religion re- 
cently. There may since then have been 
some second thoughts. A university presum- 
ably is a place where second thoughts may 
sometimes be encouraged. With the excep- 
tion, of course, of atheistic second thoughts. 

Moreover, let us be understanding. When 
one is talking to a group of ministers, it 
is pleasant to say things that ministers sup- 
posedly would like to hear. What could they 
like to hear more than that God is being 
courageously defended from anyone who 


Dr. A, Powell Davies is the widely-known 
minister of All Souls Church, Unitarian, in 
Washington, D.C., where this sermon origin- 
ally was preached under the title “The 
Rights of Atheists.” ‘ 
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might express a doubt about him? 


Whatever might be the case in other insti- 
tutions of higher learning, where brilliant 
agnostics may be teaching things like phys- 
ics and mathematics, philosophy and psy- 
chology, without being exactly sure where 
they stand in theology, in George Washing- 
ton University there is nothing to fear. 
God has been given maximum security. 


Some ministers aren't reassured 


Should not such words as these be well 
received by ministers? What more can they 
ask? Well, it may seem a little ungrateful, 
but there are ministers who draw some 
disagreeable inferences from reassurances 
like these. Some ministers, after all, have 
been fairly well trained in logic. Some of 
them have studied theology. Some of them 
are even believers in God and at the same 
time deeply attached to American principles. 

It may not sound amiable, but might not 
a minister infer that if his God needed 
this protection, he cannot be much of a 
God? 

A minister might wonder just what had 
happened to his God that made him so 
dependent upon the guardianship of the 
president of George Washington University. 
He might even wonder whether the solici- 
tude of that worthy gentleman did not imply 
some doubts on his own part. 

Quite evidently, he does not think that 
God would do very well, left to his own 
devices. This, it would seem, lacks some- 
thing of confidence. It can scarcely be re- 
garded as a really robust theism. 

A minister who had been trained to be 
logical might not find such reassurances en- 
couraging. Thgologically, too, he might be 
less than satisfied. He might think it just 
as important to know what a faculty mem- 
ber believed when he said he believed in 
God as to know that he was in some sense 
a theist. 

It is a fact, for instance, that some 
Protestant ministers are unhappy about 
some of the implications of the Catholic 
belief in God. When it comes to practical 
affairs, there are Protestant ministers who 
would prefer to deal with agnostics. La- 
mentable as it may seem, there are even 
some Protestant ministers who would like 
to see fewer Catholics active in politics 
even if their places were taken by atheists. 

They might also feel that in such matters 
as getting a fair share of time on broadcast- 
ing programs, they would be more likely to 
get it from atheists than from Catholics. 

It is only fair to add that there may be 
Catholics who, in some matters, would 
rather deal with agnostics than with fer- 
vently God-fearing Protestants. So what we 
have here is evidently a rather complicated 
matter, and it might have been better if, be- 
fore making his remarks, the president of 
George Washington University had con- 
sulted with some of his faculty members— 
those, for instance, who know something of 


church history, including American church 
history. 


Freedom is American way 


But then, as I have hinted, even though 
all these questions were set aside, there are 
Protestant ministers who do not want re- 
ligious tests applied simply because they 
believe wholeheartedly in American democ- 
racy. It is an essential principle of the demo- 
cratic way of life that there shall be free- 
dom of discussion. When this freedom de- 
clines, democracy perishes. 

A Protestant minister, therefore, may 
very well uphold the right of an atheist to 
teach in a university. If he fails to do so, he 
is denying the self-same principle upon 
which his own freedom is based every time 
he preaches from his pulpit. 

Then, too, there are Protestant ministers 
who to some extent are philosophers. They 
would not wish to exclude the agnosticism 
of Voltaire or the atheism of Herbert Spen- 
cer and Thomas Huxley from philosophical 
consideration. Moreover, to the extent that 
they are philosophers, Protestant ministers 
are bound to ask what agnosticism means, 
and also, what is atheism? 

These are infinitely difficult questions to 
answer and may involve irreconcilable dif- 
ferences in epistomology and semantics. I, 
for instance, although I am decidedly a 
theist, would contend that no rational mind 
can really avoid a certain amount of ag- 
nosticism. I can understand quite easily 
why Albert Schweitzer, although a devout 
Christian in practice, is intellectually an 
agnostic. 

After all, what the word “agnostic” means 
is that we do not know. And concerning 
many things, that is precisely our situation: 
we do not know. 

For a man to say that he knows something 
about God of which, in fact, he is ignorant 
is not only foolish but may be dangerous. 
John Brown thought he knew the will of 
God and that it required him to kill peo- 
ple. The Inquisition, on the same basis of 
sure knowledge, tortured and burned to 
death those who it decided were heretics. 


Agnosticism is major virtue 


In a university professor, I should think 
a certain amount of agnosticism might be 
an important virtue. In its absence, he 
would be nothing but a fanatic, and as a 
teacher, he would be an indoctrinator. 

Agnosticism indicates that a man has 
reckoned with realities; he knows the limi- 
tations of his intellect. This in turn should 
make him humble, and I can think of no 
two values more important to a university 
instructor than realism and humility. 

Moreover, as to the existence of God, ag- 
nosticism is not denial but the inability to 
answer the question. Some of us may think 
that the agnostic could go further towards 
an answer than he does, that his ability to 
answer it is greater than he believes, but 
we should have nothing but respect for his 
own estimate of his capacity. To ask him to 
forego this estimate is a demand for dis- 
honesty. 

As to atheism, again we cannot leave out 
of account semantics. It is my own belief 
that no one is really an atheist and I have 
argued for this belief at different times in 

(Continued on page 27) 


Must college professors believe in God? 


Educators need to learn it is fruits of living, 


Must college and university professors be- 
lieve in God? So far as I am concerned, the 
answer is No! 

However, George Washington University 
in Washington, D. C., disagrees and has 
given its answer in the form of the release 
of a science professor who, it seems, is an 
atheist. At the same time the university an- 
nounced that in the future, it would employ 
as instructors only men who believe in God. 

The position of the university authorities 
raises the question, first, of the purpose for 
which a university or college exists and, sec- 
ond, how that purpose wiil be affected by 
requiring its faculty men to hold a belief in 
deity. 


Objectives of general education 


In 1945, Harvard University Press pub- 
lished the report of a committee of the uni- 
versity on “The Objectives ot a General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society”(i). The committee 
members were distinguished men who took 
their assignment seriously. In their report 
they said some important things. What, for 


one thing, they asked, is the objective of . 


education? They replied that it 
is not merely the imparting of knowl- 
edge but the cultivation of certain ap- 
titudes and attitudes in the mind of the 
young (i, 64). 
The controlling aims of education, they went 
on to say, should be the discovery and de- 
velopment of the following abilities: 
To think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, 
to discriminate among values (i652 
The ability to think effectively, the commit- 
tee pointed out, is closely related to the 
ability “to express oneself so as to be under- 
stood by others” because 
in most thinking, one is talking to one- 
self; and good speech and writing are 
the visible test and sign of good think- 
ing (i, p. 67). 


Education has dual role 


The function of education, then, is, first, 
the imparting of knowledge and, second, the 
development of the abilities mentioned above. 
The role of the instructor, then, would be 
that of the imparter of knowledge and the 
developer of those abilities, which brings us 
to the question of what possible effect the 
instructor’s belief or disbelief about deity 
could have on the way he fills his role? 

I do not see what possible effect either 
could have. Looking back over four years of 


i. General Education in a Free Society, Report of 
the Harvard Committee. Harvard University 
Press, 1945, 


Dr. Berkeley Blake, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
since 1933, is a former administrative vice- 
president and a former Pacific Coast field 
secretary for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Christian 
Register editorial advisory committee. 
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not merely words of faith, that count 
By BERKELEY BLAKE 


high school and six of university work, in- 
cluding a year at the Harvard Law School, 


with one exception I haven’t the foggiest - 


notion of whether any of my many teachers 
believed in God. The exception was a high 
school teacher to whom we boys used to pour 
out our troubles and our confidences. She 
was a good Episcopalian, and presumably a 
believer in God. 


How could aims be affected? 


How could carrying out the aims of edu- 
cation listed by the Harvard committee pos- 
sibly be affected by such belief or disbelief? 

First, there is the matter of imparting 
knowledge. That has to do with so-called 
secular subjects, with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; with mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, and the sciences. Not 
one of these with the exception of philosophy 
could involve the question of the existence 
of deity unless an instructor chose to drag in 
the subject. 

It is equally difficult to see how the belief 
or disbelief of instructors could affect train- 
ing in effective thinking, except that, re- 
grettably, religiously trained people are more 
prone to prejudice than those who have had 
no religious training. This you will recall, is 
the conclusion to which Gordon W. Allport 
comes in his study, The Nature of Prejudice 
(ii). We have, he reports, in connection with 
racial and religious prejudice 

some striking findings concerning the 

relation of the intensity of religious 

training in general to prejudice. Over 

400 students were asked the question, 

“to what degree has religion been an 

influence in your upbringing?” Lump- 

ing together those who report that re- 
ligion was a marked or moderate fac- 
tor, we find the degree of prejudice far 
higher than among those who report 
that religion was a slight or non-exist- 
ent factor in their training. Other stud- 
ies reveal that individuals having no 
religious affiliation show on the aver- 
age less prejudice than do church mem- 

bers (ii, pp. 450-1). 

There is one bright spot in this study, how- 
ever. It is that all religious teaching does not 
have the effect of increasing prejudice. 
Where religion is 

experienced on a deeper level and in- 

fused with the character of ethics and 

philosophy (id) 
people have less rather than more prejudice. 
Professor Allport further notes that 

religion is a highly personal matter 

. . . . Its functional significance may 

range from its crutchlike ability to bol- 

ster infantile and magical forms of 
thinking to its suppoft for a guiding 
and comprehensive view of life that 
turns the individual from his self- 
centeredness towards genuine love for 

his neighbor (ii, pp. 451-2). 

Belonging to a church because it is a 

safe, powerful, superior in-group is 

likely to be the mark of an authori- 
tarian character and to be linked with 
prejudice. Belonging to a church be- 
cause its basic creed of brotherhood 


expresses the ideals one sincerely be- 
lieves in, is associated with tolerance 
(ii, pp. 452-3). 
It would seem, then, that in barring atheists 
from faculty positions the university well 
may have been ruling out the very people 
best qualified to achieve the aims and objec- 
tives of education. 


Hard to break emotional bars 


In developing the ability to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, ana 
to discriminate among values, much that I 
have said would be no less’ applicable. 

Religious beliefs are likely to carry a high 
emotional charge. God is a symbol around 
which powerful emotions gather. When ra- 
tional thinking conflicts with these, it is 
difficult for the thinker to break through the 
barriers of the emotions both in his thinking 
and in his effort to communicate thought. 
His judgments are likely to be heavily in- 
fluenced by his emotions and therefore likely 
to be irrelevant to the issues before him. 

Indeed, I suspect that something of the 
sort was involved here and that the decision 
of the university authorities to require be- 
lief in God of its faculty members was the 
result of emotional bias rather than of judi- 
cious thinking. Nor does it seem that the 
university showed the ability to discriminate 
judiciously among values. If it had, it surely 
would have been as concerned about the sort 
of God in which a man believes as to 
whether he merely believes. 

Is belief in the God of Genesis to be ac- 
ceptable, the God who, having created man, 
found him so wicked that he decided, to 
quote the words attributed to him by the 
Bible, 

I will blot out man whom I have cre- 

ated from the face of the ground, man 

and beast and creeping things and birds 

of the air, for I am sorry that I made 

them (iii, Gen. 6:7), 
and then, most inconsistently, preserved 
enough of every species, including man, to 
repopulate the earth? He was a God who, 
though sorry that he had created living 
things, had no compunction about drowning 
them, man and woman and suckling child, 
and all the furry little things of the woods 
and fields. 

That God also had had no compunction 
about Noah’s taking of the little things that 
had been his companions on the ark, one 
“of every clean animal and every clean bird”, 
and offering them as “burnt offerings on the 
altar” he had built to the Lord, who found 
the odor of the little bodies in the flames 
“pleasing” and so decided to forgive man 
despite his wickedness. 


Is He the God of Isaiah? 


Or is the God in whom the faculty men 
and women must believe the God of the 40th 
chapter of Isaiah? This is a much more ex- 
alted concept of God than is the primitive 


_ one of Genesis, but what would the astrono- 


mers, for instance, think of this as a god to 
be believed in? 
Have you not known? Have you not 
heard? 
(Continued on page 30) 
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ii. The Nature of Prejudice, by Gordon W. Allport. 
Beacon Press, 1954, by 


iii. The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1953. j 
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The potential of liberal religion 


Unitarians in the West and their counterparts in the East 
offer bridge for march of human understanding 


Before we devote ourselves to a consid- 
eration of the potential for liberal religion, 
I should make clear two personal assump- 
tions upon which these remarks are based. 

And if I seem to use the words “liberal 
religion” and “Unitarianism” interchangeably, 
this equating of a large movement with an 
even larger one connotes no withdrawal 
from Unitarianism. I use the looser term 
from time to time to remind myself that 
“liberal religion” covers the whole broad 
field of spiritual endeavor which has freed 
itself from dogma and which addresses it- 
self to free-ranging contemplation of God, 
man and the universe. ; 

The first assumption is that liberal re- 
ligion is for hardy spirits and for tough 
minds—spirits vigorous enough to ascend 
to religious contemplation without a booster 
shot of artificially-induced emotion, minds 
bold enough to probe beneath the surface of 
widely accepted notions, minds willing to 
contemplate the bare possibility that the 
Protestant Reformation may not necessarily 
have been the last possible religious revolu- 
tion, 


Why halt in sixteenth century? 


It has seemed most curious to me that so 
many minds have been willing to follow 
Luther, Calvin, and Knox in their rejection 
of a priestly hierarchy between man and 
his God, and then have stopped dead in their 
mental tracks, spang in the middle of the 
Sixteenth Century. Unable, or worse still, 
unwilling to recognize any thinking that has 
taken place in the last 400 years, they balk 
at the next logical and obvious step. They 
do not reject the crutch of a supernatural 
mythology as an unworthy support for sag- 
ging belief. 

I do not question for a moment the value 
to us of the homilies which come down 
from ancient writings, but one is forced to 
wonder a bit at thinking which requires the 
attribution of ‘supernatural characteristics 
and the powers of magic to a religious 
leader in order to accept and follow his 

teaching. With unconscious hypocrisy men 
* smile pityingly at juju concepts among prim- 
itive tribes and solemnly accept the same 
idea in robes next Sunday. 

If a philosophy and its code of ethics 
have to have divine origin in order to be 
accepted, then I suggest that the follower 


is a man of little faith, as compared with. 


one who accepts such ideas with the full 
awareness that they are man-made. 

When a mind is willing to take that sec- 
ond step, to free itself from dependence 


Edgar M. Gemmell, administrative secre- 
tary of Princeton University, originally pre- 
sented this article, “The Potential of Liberal 
Religion,” as an address to the congregation 
of the Unitarian Church of Princeton, N.J., 
of which he is a member. He is a former 
communications consultant for E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 
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upon the supernatural, it emerges into a 
spiritual area which some profess to find 
cold and bleak. In their dismay at what they 
find to be a lack of beauty there, an absence 
of comfort and repose, they sometimes con- 
trive escapes back down to the softer, more 
comfortable cushions of myths accepted 
with one-half the mind. 

But those who stay with liberal religion 
go on from strength to strength as they find 
that the true miracles, the miracles of birth 
and life and death, all fit there. 

Parenthetically, I disagree completely with 
those who describe as bare and bleak the 
plateau from which man faces his God 
alone. There is beauty there and there is a 
deep satisfaction in the contemplation of 
God and the universe at this level—but it 
is the beauty of the abstract, the beauty of 
pure line, the beauty of a symmetrical equa- 
tion. 

Admittedly, it is not the beauty of senti- 
mentalized reproduction, and it does not fit 
the accepted patterns of futile efforts to 
copy pretty nature. Perhaps it is the beauty 
of Bach rather than Beethoven, of Joyce 
rather than Dickens, or Miro rather than 
Corot. 

By tough minds, then, I do not mean 
harsh minds, supercilious and too quick to 
reject. On the contrary, I mean supple, in- 
quiring minds which seek truth broadly in 
whatever direction the search may lead. 


Questing minds are in minority 


The second assumption is that tough, 
questing minds are always in the minority, 
but they are not confined to intellectuals. 
There are as many soft minds among the 
intelligentsia as in any other category of 
society. 

This assumption raises the question 
whether a religion which frankly appeals to 
a minority only can be a real religion. The 
answer, it seems to me, is an emphatic “yes” 
if that religion provides an opportunity for 
true spiritual growth. 

If these comments have cleared away 
some underbrush, then let us get on to our 
consideration of the potential of liberal re- 
ligion. The most promising indication of its 
potential, it seems to me, is that liberal 
religion has room for the new perspectives 
which are constantly changing as man’s 
horizons expand. 

The orthodox make a brave show of 
adapting ancient dogma to new data as 
they appear, but there is a good deal of 
squirming and squeezing and tugging re- 
quired even to achieve some semblance of 
fitting vast new notions into the restricting 
dimensions of a theology nailed down by 
men who knew that the world was flat and 
the center of the universe, that hobgoblins 
and spirits meddled in men’s affairs, and that 
rulers of men were appointed by God, with 
a quiet assist from the clergy. 

Unitarianism and liberal religion are 
sufficiently flexible to receive new ideas as 
to the nature of God, man, and the universe 


without contortions which are required of 
the orthodox. Consequently there is a vi- 
ability, a vitality in this approach to religion 
which inevitably will give it vigorous life, 
no matter what shattering new notions are 
developed as mankind keeps pushing back 
the boundaries of human knowledge. 


Protestantism once was liberal 


Surely one of the elements which gave 
Protestantism its great burst of life and 
growth in the Renaissance was that it was 
the liberal religion of its day. It had room 
for, and it took into account, the extent 
of man’s understanding of his world and 
of himself. 

I find it as perplexing to discover an ex- 
planation for the resistance to new ideas 
which followed that lively period up to the 
present as I do to find an explanation for 
the passive acceptance of the generations 
which followed the positive old gentlemen 
of the cloth in ancient times who closed up 
the Bible, saying in effect, “That’s all there 
is. There isn’t any more coming from God.” 

What an act of narrow and ignorant pre- 
vincialism this was! Yet we hear no voices 
raised today in protest of this arbitrary 
action, The passing of the centuries has 
built up around these men a false aura of 
superwisdom, high scholarship, even sanc- 
tity. Yet, like the other so-called wise men 
who were persuaded by Athanasius centuries 
later at Nicea and started 1,500 years of 
blood and agony for men, they were men 
who knew nothing of this universe, little of 
this globe, and not very much about man. 
They certainly left no room for new in- 
sights. 


What are these new ideas? 


What are these new ideas for which we, 
as Unitarians, have room and which our or- 
thodox brethren swallow with such diffi- 
culty in public, and in private find even 
greater torment in digesting? Let us ex- 
amine two of them. 

First, let’s examine our view of the world 
as we know it in 1957 and then try to fit 
that into the dogmas of orthodox Christian- 
ity. Then we'll compare the fit with that of 
liberal religion. 

We know that there is a total world pop- 
ulation of 2,500 million. In countries which 
are classified as Christian, there are about 
1,000 million. (For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, let’s charitably assume that every- 
one in these lands is indeed a Christian. To 
balance out, let’s also assume that no one 
is a Christian in any of the other lands). 

We know that a basic tenet of this faith 
is that of exclusivity. To the true believer, 
his is the only way to salvation, whatever 
that means. But whatever it may mean, 
its corollary is clear. Those who do not 
profess this particular faith are heathen, 
lost souls, damned forever, a sort of sub- 
human species. Three fifths of the earth’s 
population of 1,500 million people are in 
this category. 

This harsh notion disturbed many charit- 
able men in the last century and a half. It 
was intolerable to them. But instead of re- 
examining the basic idea and running down 
its source to Paul, Augustine, and the other 
zealots who came after Jesus of Nazareth, 
they took the easier course: hot pursuit 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Symbol of God can contain humanism 


Religious liberalism needs both simplicity of example 
and language that speaks in universal terms 


“Humanism” is a great word. If we take 
its positive meaning—to become fully and 
reponsibly human, to cultivate that which 
is distinctively human in the evolution and 
history of civilization—I am sure that we all 
endeavor to be humanists to the best of our 
abilities. 

This was the meaning of the humanism of 
the Renaissance, and of the humanism of 
such men as Irving Babbitt of Harvard and 
Paul Elmer Moore of Princeton in our own 
time. In this sense, Unitarianism has been 
humanistic from its beginning. A child of 
the Renaissance, it endeavored to work its 
way through the Reformation to the libera- 
tion and responsible development of the full, 
distinctive attributes of man. 


This was the vision of Michael Servetus, 
who vainly tried to persuade the leaders of 
the Reformation to carry it on to its logical 
conclusion, and for his pains became the 
first Unitarian martyr, burned at the stake 
by Calvin in 1553; of Faustus Socinus in 
Poland; of Francis David in Transylvania; 
of John Biddle and Theophilus Lindsey in 
England. 

It lay at the root of Channing’s insistence 
on the interpretation of the Bible by reason 
and conscience in his Baltimore sermon of 
1819, of Theodore Parker’s elemental dis- 
tinction between “The Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity” in 1841, of 
James Freeman Clarke’s “Ten Great Re- 
ligions” of the world in 1883, of William 
Channing Gannett’s prophetic sermon, “The 
Faith of Ethics and the Thought of God,” 
preached at Geneva, IIl., in 1885. 

Such early Unitarians as Servetus and 
Joseph Priestley were distinguished both in 
the fields of religion and science. From our 
earliest beginnings we have accepted the 
disciplines and findings of science in their 
own right. Unitarians were among the first 
religious leaders to accept and give a posi- 
tive religious interpretation to Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. For Unitarians, there 
never has been any warfare between science 
and a sound, reasonable, and free religious 
faith. 


Woven into our heritage 


All of these fundamental, humanistic 
distinctions are woven deeply into our Uni- 
tarian heritage. They belong to all of us. 
They present the soundness of our prophetic 
witness to the world. They deeply unite us. 

But somewhere in the modern develop- 
ment of liberal religion the term “humanist” 
was given a curious and confusing twist, un- 
til in some quarters it is popularly under- 
stood to be the antithesis of faith in God, 
however conceived, the brushing aside of 
the ultimate questions of religion and the- 
ology as irrelevant to human life at its best. 

It is in this sense, and in this sense 
alone—this setting of humanism over against 
theism as though they were mutually exclu- 
sive or even antithetical terms—it is this and 
this alone which seems quite out of date, 
quite obsolete. 
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By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, revised 
this sermon for presentation last year at the 
Ohio Valley Conference of Unitarian 
Churches at Indianapolis, Ind., in a debate 
on “The Humanist-Theist Controversy—Is 
It Out of Date?” 


I assume that the philosophy of scientific 
materialism of the late 19th century no 
longer is taken seriously either by human- 
ists or theists in Unitarianism. I assume that 
the philosophy of “reductionism,” which 
would reduce all reality, including human 
personality and the highest development of 
human genius, to physical entities and laws, 
is not taken seriously by any of us. 

Einstein’s translation of all matter into 
terms of energy, the development of the 
quantum theory and of atomic science, have 
replaced the iron laws of cause and effect 
with the law of probability, even in the 
physical sciences. The philosophy of scien- 
tific determinism has given way to the gen- 
eral theory of relativity, the inter-relation 
and inter-dependence of all forces in reality 
in which all forces from the individual pro- 
ton and electron, to the mind and person- 
ality of man, to the universe as a whole, 
contain within themselves and in their re- 
lationships with one another both elements 
of determinism and of spontaneity or free- 
dom in relative degrees within a four-di- 
mensional spatio-temporal field, the most 
fixed element in which seems to be the 
velocity of light. 

In fact, we are living in a far more mys- 
terious universe than our ancestors ever 
dreamed. At the heart of this mystery lies 
the relationship betwen atomic energy, 
biological energy, the energy of the mind 
and personality of man, and the energy of 
the encompassing wholeness of the universe. 


Continuity in the order of nature 


I assume that any supposed antithesis 
between humanism and theism is not the 
antithesis between naturalism and _ super- 
naturalism. I assume that we can all under- 
stand what the supernaturalist in religion 
is endeavoring to get at—apparent elements 
of discontinuity in the order of existence; 
but for the life of me I cannot tell where 
these discontinuities are greatest—between 
atomic physics and the inanimate nature of 
our familiar world, between both and biolog- 
ical nature, between sub-human biological 
nature and human nature, or between all of 
these and the encompassing wholeness of ul- 
timate reality. 

Most of us, humanists and theists alike, 
are likely to think in terms of continuity of 
the order of nature as a whole, including 
the mind and personality and the highest 
genius of man, and still vaster potentialities 
which stretch far beyond the highest genius 
of man to the encompassing wholeness of 
ultimate reality. 

There is mystery enough here to satisfy 
the most agnostic among us, and even the 


most ardent theist must have a vast margin 
of at least “reverent” agnosticism to allow 
for all he does not know about the ultimate 
nature of reality. : 

There is order enough here to sustain 
us; potentiality enough to satisfy the most 
daring and creative minds; wonder enough 
to awe and quicken the most sensitive minds 
and spirits, to give them not only the thirst 
for truth, for beauty, and for virtue within 
the creative potentialities of this order, but 
the thirst for holiness, the desire to be 
quickened, informed, fulfilled, by the sense 
of the under-girding and over-arching cre- 
ative wholeness of existence. 


Science as a working method 


I assume that we all accept science as a 
working method, whether we are deeply 
initiated into its disciplines. Empirical 
science is one of the great achievements, 
perhaps the most distinctive achievement 
of our age. But as James Bryant Conant, the 
former president of Harvard, has pointed 
out, it is no longer enough to be an em- 
pirical scientist. The scientists who are most 
needed now, and who are likely to make the 
greatest contributions to the future of our 
civilization—even to empirical science itself 
—are likely to be conceptual as well as em- 
pirical scientists, men who are versed in the 
philosophy of science, in philosophy itself, 
and who bear into their empirical work 
fresh and illuminating generalizations which 
come from this more comprehensive know]l- 
edge of the whole. 

This, for example, is the way Einstein 
worked, and what he meant when he said: 


The most beautiful emotion we can 
experience is the mystical. It is the 
sower of all true art and science. He to 
whom this emotion is a stranger, who 
can no longer wonder and stand in awe, 
is as good as dead. To know that what 
is impenetrable to us really exists, 
manifesting itself in the highest wisdom 
and the most radiant beauty, which our 
full faculties can comprehend only in 
their most primitive forms—this knowl- 
edge, this feeling, is at the center of all 
true religiousness. . . . The cosmic re- 
ligious experience is the strongest and 
the noblest thing behind scientific re- 
search which is derived from it. 


This is how Alfred North Whitehead 
worked, why after collaborating with Ber- 
trand Russell in Principa Mathematica and 
writing The Principles of Natural Knowl- 
edge, he became one of the most dynamic 
forces in modern philosophy, and, from this 
vantage, threw new light upon the physical 
sciences, the social sciences, business admin- 
istration, history, education, and religion. 
This is why Harvard University made him 
a “roving professor” to develop a cross- 
fertilization between the disciplines and in- 
sights of these several fields among the fac- 
ulties of its colleges. 

Three revolutions in human thought have 
shaken modern civilization to its very 
depths. They have been accompanied by 
two world wars, between which lay one of 
the worst economic declines in recorded 
history and one of the most savage rever- 
sions to barbarisms, and issuing in the pres- 
ent ferment of revolution among the peo- 
ples of the world and the current world 
struggle for the mind of man. 

The first of these was wrought by Karl 
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Existentialist movement brings new appraisal of human nature 


Marx and his theory of the role of economic 
forces in the determination of history. His 
influence lies at the root of the Russion revo- 


‘lution and counter-revolution, the rise of 


fascism, of communism as a world power, 
and of democratic socialism. It has given 
us a new understanding of capitalism, in- 
dustrialism, technology, and automatization 
with their vast potentialities for weal or woe, 
and of the alienation of man from his tools, 
from his labor; the produce of his labor, 
from nature, from himself and his fellow 
man. 

The second was wrought by Einstein. His 
theory of relativity has had ‘ar-reaching 
repercussions in almost every field of human 
thought, scientific, technological, philosoph- 
ical, theological. From his discoveries have 
come the release of atomic energy, the 


*sword of Damocles which hangs above our 


heads. 

The third, and one of the greatest, of 
these revolutions was wrought by Sigmund 
Freud in his study of the human psyche, 
depth psychology, and the role of the un- 
conscious mind. He has made us aware of 
the role of irrational forces deeper than 
reason which play a significant part in the 
determination of human conduct, both in 
personal life and in the prevailing values 
and patterns of culture in society..This gen- 
eral principle, when united with Marx’s 
theory of the unconscious role of economic 
motives and forces in shaping history and 
of the perils of alienation through automat- 
ization, and with Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity, presents the predicament of mod- 
erm man. 


Combination produces existentialism 


The combination of these three revolu- 
tionary conceptions, coming to a focus in 
our changing conception of human nature, 
has produced in modern literary, scientific, 
philosophic, and religious thought a move- 
ment called existentialism. This movement 
is expressed in a variety of positions which 
vary from the atheism of Heidigger and 
Jean Paul Sartre through the positivism of 
Eric Fromm, the middle ground of the re- 
ligious orientation in such men as Rollo 
May, Karl Jaspers, and Martin Buber, to the 
unorthodox Christian position of Albert 
Schweitzer and the more orthodox positions 
of Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. 

Fromm, May, Jaspers, Schweitzer, and 


Buber present positions which are more con- 


genial to religious liberals. But the impor- 
tant thing is that all these men are reckoning 
with the new orientation of existentialism 
which arises from these revolutions in 
thought on the one side and the predicament 
of modern civilization on the other. They 
are not to be measured primarily in terms 
of their orthodoxy or unorthodoxy, but in 
terms of the depth, the comprehension, and 
the realism with which they reckon with 
human nature, the world-shaking problems 
with which man is confronted, and the re- 
sources available to him for their solution. 

Existentialism is here, and here to stay, 
engaging some of the best, the most com- 
prehensive, creative, realistic, and profound 
minds of our day. Anyone who takes re- 
ligion seriously must come to terms with it. 
It requires a profound re-examination of 
our traditional Unitarian emphasis upon the 
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use of reason in religion, the goodness and 
self-sufficiency of man, human progress, 
and our more recent stress upon the ade- 
quacy to human need of functionalism in 
science. a 

It is this existentialist stress upon the 
depth dimensions of human nature set com- 
prehensively and inter-dependently in the 
structures and resources of existence as a 
whole which has rendered the old humanist- 
theist controversy obsolete. Revolutions in 
the natural sciences, cultural anthropology, 
the social sciences, psychology, the philos- 
ophy of history, philosophy, and theology 
are bending them all to a new, comprehen- 
sive and interdependent wholeness, of which 
it may be said that in a new and more pro- 
found way that theology again is becoming 
the queen of the sciences. 

In the light of these revolutions it is now 
necessary to apply to humanism the search- 
ing distinction which Theodore Parker ap- 
plied so fearlessly to Christianity itself, the 
distinction between “the transient and the 
permanent.” We need to distinguish between 
the transient and the permanent in human- 
ism, 


Re-appraisal of human nature 


This entire movement comes to a focus 
in a dynamic and profound re-appraisal of 
human nature. As Schweitzer said, the deep- 
est thing in man is not Descartes’ “I think, 
therefore I am,” but “I will to live in the 
midst of life that wills to live, therefore 1 
am.” He insisted with both Jean Paul Sartre 
and Whitehead that a man’s capacity for 
ethical conduct, the measure of his free- 
dom and very existence as a person, depends 
upon his capacity to endure and master 
suffering, to be purified and liberated by it. 

The existentialists rightly began by insist- 
ing on the whole man. They insist that we 
cannot know reality by reason alone, that 
reality can only be approached and experi- 
enced by the whole individual as a feeling, 
living, willing, acting, as well as a thinking, 
organism. As Tillich expresses it, these think- 
ers “turned toward man’s immediate expe- 
rience, toward ‘subjectivity, not as some- 
thing opposed to ‘objectivity,’ but as the liv- 
ing experience in which both objectivity 
and subjectivity are rooted.” 

They consider man as a whole: body, 
emotions, mind, will, potentialities, freedom. 
We cannot know man truly, and man cannot 
know existence truly, if we leave out of 
account any of these elements in man’s 
wholeness. 

As Pascal said, “The heart has reasons 
which the reason knows not of.” And we 
know from our living experience in our own 
time that the heart sometimes plunges be- 
yond reason to incredible depths of hatred, 
evil, and destruction; and we know as truly 
that it mounts through and beyond reason 
to equally incredible perfections of love, 
goodness, and creation. 


Stress awareness of whole self 


In placing their emphasis upon the whole 
self, these thinkers stress our growing aware- 
ness of the whole self in its ultimate dimen- 
sions; upon its potentialities and freedom 
in the world to which it belongs, and in the 
ultimate structures of being in which it may 


participate and engage; upon its capacity not 
only to accept its environment, but to work 
against and through it, to change it; upon 
the capacity of the whole self to accept an- 
xiety as a creative thing and to move ahead 
despite it. 

Anxiety in this sense is reflective; it is 
“time-binding,”  “time-transcending.” And 
this reflective self-awareness not only makes 
possible the self-directed individual develop- 
ment of the person in the light of his own 
whole life-history, but also makes possible 
his self-conscious participation in his own 
living culture, society, and civilization in the 
light of their whole life histories. 

As many of our anxieties are produced by 
our age, culture, society, and civilization, 
we cannot escape or evade them; our only 
hope is to enter more deeply into the ulti- 
mate structures and resources of being in 
its wholeness, and to face, understand, and 
work through these anxieties by entering 
more deeply, at the same time, into the life 
of our age, culture, society, and civilization 
and creatively shaping them to the fullness 
of our power. This requires not only what- 
ever powers there are in the human mind 
and spirit, but in our deepest association 
with one another, in the living patterns and 
forces of history, and in the structures and 
resources of ultimate being in its wholeness, 
in which we live, move, and have our being. 

In this engagement, we are confronted 
with three imponderables: the self, the selves 
of other persons, and the ultimate struc- 
tures and resources of being in its whole- 
ness. All three of these have depths, ampli- 
tudes, and potentialities not fully compre- 
hended by reason. 

The third of these is what I mean by 
God. Tillich insists that God is not “a be- 
ing,” but the structures and resources of 
ultimate being and becoming in its whole- 
ness. Jaspers calls this “the encompassing.” 
It is the ultimate dimensions of reality in 
which our lives are set. 

My self, the selves of others, the ulti- 
mate wholeness of being which I call God 
—these are all truly imponderables. For 
the very highest powers of science and 
reason have not exhausted their depth 
or fully comprehended any of them. Yet 
it is in the face of these imponderables, 
in the midst of them, that we must live 
and love, purpose, suffer, and die. 

This is why I agree with Schweitzer that 
a man should be “at once an utter and 
thorough-going rationalist and an utter and 
thorough-going mystic.” In this, Einstein 
is thoroughly at one with Schweitzer. We 
should follow reason to its full power; 
yet we must reckon with, and live our 
lives in the midst of, the full mystery, 
depth, and wholeness of our selves, of 
other selves, and of the structures and re- 
sources of ultimate being which still lie 
beyond reason. 


Man is symbol-using animal 


Thomas Carlyle defined man as a “tool- 
using animal.” As the cultural anthropolo- 
gists have pointed out, he is more pro- 
foundly a “symbol-using animal.” It is 
through the development of his capacity 
to use symbols that he has discovered him- 
self, other selves, and his capacity to know 
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The ‘Unitarianism’ of Rabbi Stephen Wise 


Excerpts from personal letters show interest, sympathy 
with views of Unitarians, Christian Register 


1900 


(New York, 1900) 
(To his fiancée, Louise Waterman) 

I believe that both of the enclosures will 
interest you. The one as showing how read- 
ily disposed are a number of Jewish 
teachers, including myself, in this country, 
to recognize the place of Jesus in Jewish 
life—if not of Christ in our theology. My 
own statement is not especially felicitous; 
I wish the compiler had selected some more 
quotable portions of my letter in which I 
treated the matter at great length. The diffi- 
culties in ‘brief are these. Of the historical 
personage of Jesus, we know next to noth- 
ing. At best, we Jews can concede the spiri- 
tual super-eminence of this Rabbi (‘“Es- 
sene”) for the sake of truth. But will such 
concession save the helpless brethren of 
Jesus from the flings and kicks of Jesus- 
olaters? 


(New York, 1900) 
A perfect storm of abuse is being hurled 
at Professor Gottheil* and myself because 
of the “Jesus-Jewish Sunday School” mat- 
ter.** Mass meetings are being held in pro- 
test for aught I know. Our resignation as 
heads of the Zionist organization will soon 
be asked. Mine is at the command of my 
fellow Zionists. Not even the Zion of Heaven 
Shall stifle my voice, or smother the truth 
as I see the truth. Most tragic of all to me 
is the hatred of Jesus with which Christi- 
anity has by its inhumanity filled the hearts 
of the Jews. 


® Richard Gottheil (1862-1936), Orientalist and 
Semitic scholar at Columbia University. Like his 
eed Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, he was an ardent 
ionist. 


oe Professor Gottheil and Rabbi Wise had suggested 
that Jewish Sunday-school teaching include refer- 
ences to Jesus as a Jewish prophet. 


(New York, 1900) 
The Christian Register this week contains 
the sermon on “The dispensation of the 
spirit” by Rev. Mr. Mozoomdar* to which 
we listened in Heber Newton’s church with- 
out hearing. It is really good. Do you re- 
member the evening at all? Charles Beard** 
in the same number has these fine true 
words which, I believe, exactly meet your 
own thought—“Love is the genius of the 
heart, penetrating depths, passing beyond 
shows, revealing secrets. Only when we love 
do we ever truly know.” And then I came 
this morning across the Apocryphal words, 
“Love leadeth to the keeping of the law.” 
Not even love may be law unto itself—but 
where love is, all questions of law and obed- 
ience cease, for love means obedience to 
the highest and much more beside. 
* Protap Chunder Mozoomdar (1840-1905), Indian 
writer, active in World Parliament of Religions, 


*® Charles Beard (1827-1888), British Unitarian 
minister, author, and lecturer. 


These excerpts from The Personal Letters 
of Stephen Wise, edited by Justine Wise 
Polier and James Waterman Wise and se- 
lected by Carl Voss, are reproduced by per- 
mission of the publishers, The Beacon Press, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(New York, 1900) 

I am glad, darling Louise, you like the 
thought of a “plea for honest doubt.” You 
suggest exactly what I propose to do, study 
carefully again the best volumes of Wal- 
lace, Huxley, Spencer, and Darwin, and 
show that the affirmations of evolution do 
in no wise undermine religious truth. 

I wish now I had been at the summer ses- 
sion of the Harvard School of Theology, 
for I am angered terribly when I read that 
Professor Porter of Yale* gave expression 
to this choice bit of unprogressive liberal- 
ism—‘“The narrow, dogmatic, selfish and 
negative teaching of the Judaism of Jesus’ 
time.” How wrong thus to decry one faith 
in order to glorify another! I hope I shall 
never be guilty of such unfairness. 

* Frank Chamberlain Porter (1859-1946), professor 
of New Testament at the Yale divinity school. 
(New York, 1900) 

I have been reading a fine article in the 
Christian Register on the home. But the best 
thing of all is the motto upon which it is 
built, taken from Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
“The two essentials of the true home are 
love and liberty.” Yours the love and mine 
the liberty? No darling, to each of us love 
and liberty. Love and liberty are one—for 
love like truth maketh men free, and yet 
love is a constraint—a constraint as I now 
believe more than ever unto the best. 


1903 


(Atlantic City, 1903) 
(To his wife) 

I cannot thank you enough, Louise dar- 
ling, for the gift of the volume. Beecher 
was very great, but Theodore Parker was 
far greater—he’s my man. If I were a Uni- 
tarian, I'd canonize him—seeing that I am 
a Jew, I cherish and revere his memory. 


1904 


(Colfax, Oregon, 1904) 
Last night I read some tremendously fine 
addresses by Chadwick,* who seems to be 
kinsman in spirit to our own Eliot.** In 
one of his discourses, on “Christian Unity”, 
he refers to Emma Lazarus, “who sang the 
songs of her people, good as the Mar- 
seillaise, with such a splendid vehemence 
that her heart broke in the singing and she 
died.” Then he takes up Josephine Laza- 
rus’ Spirit of Judaism with its summons to 
the Jew to merge himself in Christianity. 
Oh, how thrilling are the words of scorn- 
ful reprobation and rejection which burst 
from his lips. What a rebuke to the time- 
serving and the cowardly. 
* John White Chadwick (1840-1904), Unitarian 
minister, poet, and hymn writer, 
** Thomas Lamb Eliot (1841-1936), minister of 


Church of Our Father (Unitarian), Portland, Ore- 
gon, 


1905 


(Portland, 1905) 
I think that I should like you to hear 
tomorrow’s sermon, written at one sitting 


today, which I think is likely to prove the 
strongest, forcefullest address I perhaps have 
ever made. I had prepared and virtually 
finished the address, as I think I wrote you 
before, on the question, “Is the work of 
righteousness peace?” This morning’s Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches bring the news that 
the forthcoming Convention of the Nation- 
al Church Federation in New York,has re- 
solved to exclude from its deliberations 
all unitarian (or non-trinitarian) delegates, 
among whom are Edward Everett Hale and 
former secretary of the Navy, John D. Long. 
IT am on fire over this. It is abominable, odi- 
ous, shutting out men like Hale and Long 
from the Christian fellowship, because they 
are not polytheists, because they have 
pierced through the veil which long cov- 
ered the face of the man Jesus. I shall 
speak out. 


The Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of 
Temple Beth Israel, speaking to-night on the 
exclusion of Unitarians from the forthcom- 
ing Conference of the National Church Fed- 
eration,* said: 

“In truth, what becomes of all our hopes 
of the dawn of the era of enlightened tolera- 
tion in the presence of this unenlightened 
and intolerant decision? Instead of usurping 
the high-sounding title, National Church 
Federation, let the proposed organization 
have the courage and candor to call itself 
by its right name, the sectional division of 
Trinitarian or Tritheistic churches.” 

“ “Thou art not far from the Kingdom of 
God,” said Jesus to the scribe who defined 
the essence of religion to be the belief in 
one God, coupled with the love of God and 
the love of man. What says the National 
Church Federation to Edward Everett Hale, 
who believes in one God, who loves God 
with all his heart, who loves his neighbor 
as himself? ‘Thou shalt not be admitted to 
our fellowship, which is made up of the 
disciples of Jesus.’ Edward Everett Hale, 
John D, Long, Samuel A. Eliot are shut out 
from Christian fellowship because, like Jesus 
and the Jew, they are Unitarians or Mono- 
theists, because they have removed the veil, 
which long hid the face of the man, Jesus. 

“The churches can ill afford to sacrifice 
the last vestige of their waning moral in- 
fluence by adopting this madly, fatally di- 
visive policy in the face of tremendous is- 
sues for moral life or death, instead of 
pressing forward unitedly for the further- 
ance of all good and the exercise of an 
irresistibly powerful influence in the direc- 
tion of lifting higher the falling standards of 
civic honesty, commercial integrity, indus- 
trial justice. 

“Heroic action is necessary. Every right- 
minded, high-souled religionist ought refuse 
to participate in a conference of religion, 
which shuts out Edward Everett Hale, as 
did William Lloyd Garrison who crossed the 
Ocean in 1840 to serve as a delegate in. the 
London Anti-Slavery convention but, finding 
that women were excluded, refused to take 
part in its deliberations.” 

* This conference resulted in the formation of 


the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


1913 


(En route to Memphis, 1913) 
We are just nearing Memphis and I hasten 
(Continued on page 31) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE TRANSIENT AND THE PERMANENT 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep. 
William Shakespeare 


The heart that thinks there is a tomorrow is as transient as 
the cherry-blossom; for is there not the midnight wind? 
Shinran Shonin 


Man that is born of woman 
Is of few days, and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; 


He fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 
Job 14:1-2 


Nature which governs the whole will soon change all things 
thou seest, and out of their substance will make other things, 
and again other things from the substance of them, in order 


that the world may be ever new. 
Marcus Aurelius 


Every man must have two pockets, so that he can reach into 
the one or the other, according to his needs. In his right pocket 
are to be the words: “For my sake was the world created.” 


And in his left: “I am earth and ashes.” 
Hassidic Rabbi 


If, then, whatever the time may be when thou shalt be near 
to thy departure, neglecting everything else thou shalt respect 
only thy ruling faculty and the divinity within thee, and if thou 
shalt be afraid not because thou must some time cease to live, 
but if thou shalt fear never to have begun to live according to 
nature, then thou wilt be worthy of the universe which has pro- 
duced thee, and thou wilt cease to be a stranger in thy native 


land. 
Marcus Aurelius 


A soul absorbed in transitory things is itself transitory. One 
absorbed in eternal things is, to that extent, eternal. 

When a man’s life is over, it remains true that he has lived; it 
remains true that he has been one sort of man, and not another. 

A man who understands himself under the form of eternity 
(sub specie aeternitatis) knows the quality that eternally be- 
longs to him, and knows that he cannot wholly die, even if he 
would; for when the movement of his life is over, the truth of 


his life remains. 
George Santayana 


Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
\ Of those immortal dead who live again 
‘ In minds made better by their presence; live 
; In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues! 
George Eliot 
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Leaves, some the wind scatters on the ground— 
So is the race of men 


Leaves, also, are thy children; and leaves, too, are they who 
cry out as if they were worthy of credit and bestow their praise, 
or on the contrary curse, or secretly blame and sneer; and 
leaves, in like manner, are those who shall receive and transmit 
a man’s fame to after-times. For all such things as these “are 
produced in the season of spring,” as the poet says; then the 
wind casts them down; then the forest produces other leaves in 
their places. But a brief existence is common to all things, and 
yet thou avoidest and pursuest all things as if they would be 
eternal. A little time, and thou shalt close thine eyes; and him 
who has attended thee to thy grave another soon will lament. 

Marcus Aurelius 


The Mortal and the Immortal in Man 
He who is always occupied with the cravings of desire and 
ambition, and is eagerly striving after them, must have all his 
opinions mortal, because he has cherished his mortal part. But 
he who has been earnest in the love of knowledge and true wis- 
dom, and has been trained to think that these are the immortal 
and divine things of a man, if he attain truth, must of necessity, 
as far as human nature is capable of attaining immortality, be 
all immortal, as he is ever serving the divine power; and having 
the genius residing in him in the most perfect order, he must 
be pre-eminently happy. 
Plato (Timaeus)y 
A Meditation of Compassion 
One by one, as they march, our comrades vanish from our 
sight. Very brief is the time in which we can help them, in 
which their happiness or misery is decided. Be it ours to shed 
sunshine on their path, to lighten their sorrows by the balm of 
sympathy, to strengthen failing courage, to instill faith in hours 
of despair. Let us not weigh in grudging scales their merits and 
demerits, but let us think only of their need—of the sorrows, 
the difficulties, perhaps the blindnesses, that make the misery of 
their lives. . . . And so, when their day is over, when their good 
and their evil have become eternal by the immortality of the 
past, be it ours to feel that, where they suffered, where they 
failed, no deed of ours was the cause; but wherever a spark of 
the divine fire kindled in their hearts, we were ready with en- 


couragement, with sympathy, with brave words, in which high 
courage glowed. 
Bertrand Russelt 


Prayer 

Grant us wisdom, that the sting of transiency may not en1- 
bitter our good, but cause us rather to be less careless, more 
heedful, more loving throughout our days. May our lives be 
enriched by the fleeting joys, the momentary glimpses of beauty, 
the deeper experiences of love and comradeship we only oc- 
casionally fathom—the things of the moment, of the hour, and 
of the day, which we may treasure and weave into a richer 
tapestry of memories and meanings. 

Grant us to see that only a few things bear the mark of the 
eternal: the beauty that lives with loving kindness; the truth 
wrought into the substance of our deeds; the transmutation of 
suffering into an understanding love; the divine impulse given 
and received. ... 

And may we so pass through the things that are fleeting as to 
be richer in the things that abide. Amen 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Clergymen’s seminar on civil defense points up the need 
to concentrate our spending on winning peace 


A well-printed announcement invited me 
to attend a special course for clergymen 
sponsored by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration at its national headquarters in 
Battle Creek, Mich. This was the first such 
seminar offered to clergymen. Subjects would 
include panic prevention and control, mass 
burials, and spiritual ministrations in dis- 
aster situations. ; 

[ attended this course with some 50 clergy- 
men from 15 denominations and faiths. I 
was the only Unitarian present. We met in 
a big room in the Civil Defense headquar- 
ters in Battle Creek, a huge building which 
once housed the Kellogg sanitarium and 
later the Percy Jones Army Hospital. 

There is a degree of bureaucratic non- 
sense with governmental courses. There was 
initially a certain amount of invoking the 
deity, and even a loyalty oath. 

The director of our seminar was a clergy- 
man who headed the Civil Defense religious 
affairs office. He insisted that civil defense 
includes ideological defense as well as mili- 
tary defense. We were made to scan simpli- 
fied charts of the differences between democ- 
racy and communism in their concepts of 
God and man and morality. 

Civil Defense was doing here in an ama- 
teurish way what presumably our State De- 
partment and National Security Council are 
trying to do expertly. I feel it is a mistake to 
bring ideological defense into this briefing, 
especially since the level of briefing was 
indefensibly unsophisticated. There was a 
lecture scheduled on “Communist hopes of 
using the church as a front,” but this sud- 
denly was canceled when the lecturer an- 
nounced that the CD security office didn’t 
give him the information he requested! 


Briefed on nuclear attack 


After these preliminaries, we got down to 
cases. We were briefed in detail on the 
nature and scope of a probable nuclear at- 
tack on our country. No restricted or con- 
fidential information was given us, but what 
we were told was presented vividly by the 
31 members of the CD Staff College using 
an amazing array of visual aids. 

Here is a summary of what was revealed. 
This is nothing either new or pleasant but 
it is startling the more it sinks in. 

Russia is now capable of striking any tar- 
get within the continental Unlited States. The 
principal weapons will be A- and H-bombs 
delivered by aircraft and submarines, but 
chemical and biological warfare cannot be 
ruled out. The intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, with a nuclear, chemical, or biological 
warhead, is not too distant. 

The probable targets will be concentra- 
tions of population and industry and bases 
of military retaliation. There are 187 such 
target areas in continental United States, in- 
cluding about 80 critical target areas. 

Atomic bombs are now 25 times more 
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By HOMER A, JACK 


powerful than the Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
bombs. Hydrogen bombs are now at least 
300 times more powerful than the Hiroshima 
bombs, being in the range of 50 millions of 
tons of TNT equivalent. Any city attacked 
with modern nuclear weapons can be sub- 
stantially destroyed. 

People living in border or coastal cities 
in the United States can assume one hour’s 
warning or, if living more inland, up to three 
hour’s warning. While a surprise attack can 
never be ruled out, its probability is dimin- 
ishing and the length of warning is increas- 
ing with construction of the third radar net 
—the DEW line—in northern Canada. How- 
ever, the probability of a surprise attack will 
greatly increase when the intercontinental 
missile is perfected. 

Evacuation of the population is preferable 
to shelter in target areas. Because of radio- 
active fall-out, however, a high degree of 
flexibility in evacuation operations is desir- 
able. Survival plans, emphasizing total popu- 
lation evacuation, are being worked out for 
critical target areas, ignoring city and state 
lines. 


Peril of conventional weapons 


This is the candid story in abbreviated 
form. While nuclear weapons were empha- 
sized, there was some discussion of improved 
conventional weapons and of chemical and 
biological warfare. 

The experts admitted that if only conven- 
tional weapons were used in a third world 
war which involved the American mainland, 
still “the problem of civil defense would be 
a serious one.” In eight days of bombing in 
Hamburg, Germany, in July 1943, 80,000 
tons of bombs were used. The result: 64,000 
acres burned or blasted, 60,000 persons 
killed, one million persons made homeless, 
and industry destroyed. In six hours of 
bombing of Tokyo in March 1945 without 
atomic bombs, approximately 80,000 persons 
died and 4 million were left homeless. It is 
said that more people lost their lives during 
this six-hour period, chiefly by fire, than at 
any similar period of time in human history. 

As for chemical warfare—gas—it was 
used in the first World War and by Musso- 
lini in the Ethiopian campaign, but not in 
World War II. It is said that Hitler was gas- 
sed in 1917 and had an abhorrence of chemi- 
cal warfare—at least on the battlefield. 

But all major nations are continuing to 
develop and stockpile chemical agents, in- 
cluding our own nation. The most lethal are 
the nerve gases, which are colorless and 
virtualiy odorless. The amount needed to 


Dr. Homer A, Jack, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, was the first 
Unitarian to attend the clergymen’s seminar 
of the Staff College of the federal Civil De- 
fense administration. He is author of the 
anthology, The Gandhi Reader. 


kill a human is very small, a liquid drop on 
the skin causing death in a matter of min- 
utes. (You see how matter-of-fact one be- 
comes in this civil defense business!) __ 
Biological warfare has never been used, 
although the Chinese Communists alleged its 
use by us in the Korean War, an allegation, 
declared the federal CD administration, to 
set the stage for their own use of this method 
in the future. But we, too, have made deadly 
discoveries in this area of germ warfare. 


Nuclear weapons more deadly 


Nuclear weapons have become more 
deadly since Hiroshima. The conventional 
weapons destroyed Hamburg after eight days 
and numerous bombing missions, and 60,- 
000 persons were killed. The old-fashioned 
A-bomb destroyed Hiroshima with one 
plane, one bomb, killing 80,000 persons. 

The Hiroshima-Nagasaki bomb was the 
first Model T. Bombs 50 times more power- 
ful than the Hiroshima type are called one- 
megaton bombs and are equal to a million 
tons of TNT. In 1952 we dropped, in our 
Pacific experiments, a bomb of six megatons 
—equal to the combined weight of all bombs 
dropped on Germany and Japan in World 
War II. In 1954 we dropped, also in our 
Pacific experiments, a 15-megaton bomb. 
With the new fission-fusion-fission process, 
bombs can be made more cheaply and al- 
most any size. Admiral Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission stated: “The 
nature of an H-bomb is that in effect, it can 
be made as large as you wish—large enough 
to take out a city, any city.” 

The damage of thermonuclear devices is 
three-fold: heat, blast, and radiation. Radia- 
tion includes, we now know, fall out hun- 
dreds of miles from the point of explosion, 
and H-bombs have become more deadly be- 
cause of greater fall-out, despite the an- 
nouncement of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that methods have been devised to 
narrow the fall-out damage. Fortune maga- 
zine estimated that 110 bombs of the type 
already stockpiled both in Russia and in 
America, if hitting our country at intervals 
of 10 minutes, would destroy or maim some 
70 million Americans! The director of re- 
search and development for the U. S. Army 
almost casually revealed before a Senate 
subcommittee this awful truth: If we got 
into nuclear war with Russia, our Strategic 
Air Force could explode weapons causing 
“several hundred million deaths.” The wind 
direction would determine whether these 
deaths were all in Russia, or would extend 


- to Japan and the Philippines to the east, or 


back up and extend to Central Europe to 
the west. 

Seventy million or several hundred million 
deaths! This is what twentieth century man 
has wrought. This is why men and the 
church must cry halt, not only to the secre- 
tary of state who balances on the very brink, 
but to all candidates and to all political 
parties, none apparently realizing the dire 
threat to all mankind of these grim inven- 
tions. 


Defense against H-bomb 


But is there any defense against the H- 
bomb? The federal Civil Defense administra- 
tion believes there is. They put a dot on the 
map which they call ground zero—the point 
of impact of the nuclear bomb, whether on 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE MARVEL OF MARIN 


The Marvel of Marin 


PERPLEXED LIBERALS ON COMMUTER BUS 
START CHURCH THAT NOW NUMBERS 250 


Congregation that once sang hymns with bartenders’ piano 


By HENRY CASTOR 


The Unitarian Church of Marin, Cal., 
began as a conversation on a commuters’ 
bus rolling toward San Francisco. 

Three young men found themselves talk- 
ing about their church backgrounds. One 
had been a Catholic, one a Protestant, one 
a Buddhist. Somewhat shyly they confessed 
a common worry about their children, who 
were growing up rootless in religion. Yet 
none of the three wished the church of his 
upbringing to “teach the young ideas to 
shoot.” 

In March, 1950, the casual three gathered 
in one’s home with a few invited friends 
to discuss starting a Unitarian fellowship. 
The nearest church, across the Golden Gate 
in San Francisco, 10 miles away, seemed 
inconvenient to all. They decided to start 
from scratch. 

From the Pacific Coast Unitarian Coun- 
cil, the new group received materials and 
advice; the fellowship furnished its own en- 
thusiasm. It promptly enrolled a Sunday 
School of 48 children on a brave budget 
of $275. The youngsters met in parents’ 


ie 


still plagued by growing pains, but locates a building site 


homes for a time, and later in an echoing 
Boy Scout hall in San Rafael, the county 
seat. 

The woes attending improvisations af- 
fected children and adults alike. The latter 
rented a room in a labor union temple; 
they sang hymns accompanied by a piano 
bearing the plaque of the Bartenders’ Local. 
They patiently suspended services whenever 
freight trains rumbled past Carpenter’s Hall, 
shaking the floor and deafening the wor- 
shipers. : 

The fellowship grew, thanks to word-of- 
mouth, spot newspaper advertising, and the 
wise help of the PCUC. 


The yeast of growth also was working in 
Marin county. One of the smallest in the 
state (521 square miles), Marin county had 
been one of the least populated, except for 
cows. But by the end of 1953, dairies were 
yielding acreage to housing tracts. Sleepy 
summer-cottage villages were swelling into 
towns, complete with supermarkets, juvenile 
delinquency, and bonded indebtedness. 


In the spring of 1954, by counsel of Rev. 
Frank Ricker, director of the PCUC, the 
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CHURCH SERVICE IN RENTED CLUB HOUSE: Members of the Unitarian Church 


of Marin, Cal., attend services in a rented club house, led by their minister, Rev. Samuel A. 
Wright, Jr. The flaming chalice of the Unitarian Service Committee, burning on the 
speaker of the hi-fi system, is a regular part of the service. 
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fellowship disbanded to become the Uni- 
tarian Church of Marin. The Rev. George F. 
Patterson, retired former dean of the Starr 
King School for the Ministry, became in- 
terim pastor while a pulpit committee 
sought a permanent minister. In the fall 
of 1954, when the Rev. Samuel A. Wright, 
Jr., arrived, he was welcomed by a charter 
group of 93 people, plus a church school 
of about 135 toddlers, wrigglers, and leap- 
ers. 

“Sam” Wright’s most recent experience 
had been with the Boston office of Liberal 
Religious Youth. In Marin, he discovered 
that he headed perhaps the only Unitarian 
church in America named after the county 
of its location. Its members use more than 
a dozen postal addresses, scattered over the 
one-third of Marin that is habitable—the 
remainder being mountainous. Yet, curi- 
ously, the more than 120,000 Mariners of 
today feel strongly county-minded rather 
than town-minded. The Unitarian: Church 
of Marin reflects that attitude in name and 
behavior. 


Housing problem grows acute 


Mr. Wright also learned that his church’s 
will to erect a building outran its means. 
Although church membership was soaring, 
so were real estate prices, boosted by the 
county’s construction boom. Some members, 
harassed by the housing problem, investi- 
gated buying one of the retired San Fran- 
cisco Bay ferry boats; others scanned list- 
ings of old houses suitable to ‘convert into 
church headquarters, 

But meetings continue to be held in a 
small women’s club building in Kentfield. 
Services are punctuated by the clatter of 
folding chairs and are cramped for knee- 
and elbow-room. The children still gather 
in another echoing hall, an American Le- 
gion property, as well as in a cooperative 
nursery school, while the LRY members 
travel about to one another’s homes. 

Whenever a festival calls for whole-fam- 
ily presence, such as at Easter, Marin’s Uni- 
tarians have used the redwood groves at 
Muir Woods and the amphitheater on 
Mount Tamalpais. 

The typical Marin Unitarian, like the typi- 
cal Californian, has come from somewhere 
else. Fewer than 5 per cent of the members 
are birthright Unitarians. Most used to be 
suburban pagans, people unchurched because 


of disillusion with orthodox backgrounds _ 


and for other lethargic reasons. Many com- 
mute to businesses in San Francisco, others — 
are local tradesmen, teachers, doctors, San 
Quentin prison personnel, and their wives 
and children. A majority read books regu-— 
(Continued on page 29) 
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LOCATES BUILDING SITE: Rev. Samuel 
A. Wright, Jr., minister of the Marin church, 
locates the church’s future building site on 
a map for Mrs. Wilbur Lewis, chairman of 
the finance committee. 
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OUTDOOR SERVICES FOR MARIN CHURCH: When occasions call for the presence 
of both adults and children, the Unitarian Church of Marin has no meeting place large 
enough to accommodate it, so it moves outdoors, sometimes to the redwood groves at Muir 
Woods. This Easter service, however, was held in the amphitheater on Mount Tamalpais. 
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HILLTOP: Merabers of the Marin Batch hike to he site og Wis future building, overlooking San Francisco hae 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


LED BY UNITARIAN, FRAMINGHAM GOES ALL OUT 
TO BRING FIFTEEN HUNGARIAN REFUGEES TO CITY 


BY JANE NORRIS 


Assistant News Editor 


A community project attracting state-wide 
attention, which has taken 15 Hungarians to 
Framingham, Mass., to a house of their own 
and a choice among many jobs, began when 
Mrs. Paul Pigors, member of the First Parish 
(Unitarian), Framingham, became impatient 
with merely reading the news of the Soviet 
suppression of Hungarian revolt. 

The spur needed by Mrs. Pigors came 
when Rey. Harold Hadley, minister of the 
parish, preached a sermon about Francis 
David, pioneer of Unitarianism in Transyl- 
vania, adding a plea for Hungarian aid. 

Mrs. Pigors immediately telephoned Mrs. 
Edith Howes and other friends to see what 
Framingham could do about the Hungarians. 
The Pigors’ first idea was to open their 
home to individual refugees, but one of the 
ideas presented by Mrs. Howes was that a 
house should be obtained so that the new- 
comers could live together. 

“Within one-half hour on the phone, I had 
pledges for $1,450,” Mrs. Pigors exclaimed. 
“Everybody had the same feeling. Every- 
body wanted to help.” 

A small working committee was organ- 
ized, including a former Hungarian, Stephen 
Forbath, also a member of the Unitarian 
church, and his Austrian-born wife, reared 
in Hungary; a lawyer, Horace Guild (Uni- 
tarian); a doctor, C. George Tedeschi, and 
a personnel manager, Richard Allen (Uni- 
tarian). Other members of the committee 
included Mr. Hadley, Elizabeth Patch, 


Barton F. Plimpton, Robert N. Wallis, Mrs. 
M. H. Wittenborg, James L. Water, E. Sohier 
Welch, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Pigors, all mem- 
bers of the First Parish, and Republican 
State Representative William I. Randall. 

The committee applied for help with its 
project to the International Institute of Bos- 
ton, which has long experience in such re- 
settlement activities. Official application was 
made immediately through the State De- 
partment to bring 10 Hungarians to Fram- 
ingham. 


Month of furious preparations 


Furious preparations during the month to 
receive the Hungarians eliminated major 
problems after they arrived. 

A Hungarian liaison committee, compris- 
ing all Hungarians in the neighborhood who 
wished a part in the project, was set up 
after they were located through a news- 
paper advertisement. A daily schedule of 
visits by members of the committee was 
worked out so that the Hungarians “would 
not have all their Hungarian neighbors show- 
ing up on Saturday night and nobody else 
all week,” Mrs. Pigors explained. 

An important phase of the Framingham 
project was the formation of a committee of 
honorary sponsors. These included two state 
representatives, a state senator, commis- 


sioner of public works, the justice of the 
First District court in southern Middlesex, a 
Framingham selectman, and representatives 
of religious, civic, business, hospital, labor, 
management, and news media groups. 
Housing was obtained for the refugees 
when the directors of the Framingham Na- 


tional Bank leased “Hungary house” to the 
Hungarians with the understanding that the 
rent, greatly reduced from the regular price, 
would not be paid until salary checks begin 
to roll in. The house was renovated and fur- 
nished, even to a cat with several weeks 
supply of feline necessities, by members of 
the committee with the assistance of the 
community. = 

Several companies were contacted in 
Framingham and about 20 jobs lined up in 
advance of the arrival of the refugees. 
Volunteers with station wagons to go to 
Camp Kilmer, N.J., port of entry for refu- 
gees, were obtained. 


Trip made to Camp Kilmer 


Preparations completed, the committee 
could get no assurance of when the Hun- 
garians would arrive, so it decided to go to 
Camp Kilmer. Armed with determination, 
patience, and a typewriter, its members drove 
three cars to the camp. There they worked 
with the Church World Service agency and, 
after three days of red tape, returned to 
Framingham with 15 Hungarians rather than 
the original 10. 

Two of the 15 are Unitarians: Louis, 29- 
year-old former medical student, and_ his 
wife, who to escape Hungary squeezed out 
of a lavatory window of their Budapest 
home as security forces broke in the front 
and back doors. The two joined the Fram- 
ingham group at the last minute through the 
intercession of a Hungarian friend working 
at Camp Kilmer, who persuaded Mrs. Pigors 
and her group to take two more. 

The 15 Hungarians at Framingham are of 
all denominations. Several, like 20-year-old 
Juno, who received a clout on the head from 
the rifle butt of a Soviet soldier, were in 
some of the heaviest fighting in Hungary. 

Since their arrival in Framingham, the 15 
have been adjusting to their new surround- 
ings. Eleven are living in “Hungary house” 
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FRAMINGHAM: Hungarian refugees, including four couples, two with children, and Fane unmarried 
men, pause on the steps of their new home, following trip from Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
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while the remaining four are at a guest house 
in Framingham. 

Time out was taken for a Christmas cele- 
bration, the first many of the 15 had en- 
joyed in many years. On the Sunday before 
Christmas, the group attended morning serv- 
ices at the First Parish Church. In the after- 
noon, they attended an impressive candle- 
light service. 

Job placements are in progress. The com- 
mittee has arranged for two or three inter- 
views for each man. The oldest member of 
the group is the first of the Hungarians to 
be placed in a job; he started work as a 
butcher at the Deerfoot Farms in Southboro. 

Mrs, Pigors hopes to bring more Hun- 
garians to Framingham as soon as this group 
is settled. 

The Framingham project created much 
interest in other areas. Money has come 
from as far as Santa Barbara, Cal., from a 
woman who read about the Framingham 
activities in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Mrs. Pigors has received telephone inquiries 
from many part of the state. 


How to approach project 

Asked what were the strong points of the 
Framingham group’s approach, Mrs. Pigors 
made these comments: 

Having one Hungarian on the central 
committee is an invaluable aid; after the 
Hungarians arrived, most of the work fell 
on Mr. Forbath. 

Selection of an agency experienced in 
handling immigration problems is of equal 
importance; Mrs. Pauline Gardescu, execu- 
tive director of the International Institute in 
Boston, was of great assistance in providing 
professional counsel, Mrs. Pigors reported. 

It is well to have committee members as 
diversified in their interests as possible. 
Housewives, a lawyer, and representatives 
of management and labor are essential. The 
addition of persons with social work ex- 
perience also is helpful. 

Cooperation from local newspapers and 
radio is vital. Radio station WKOX and the 
Framingham News have given full coverage 
to the project. 

“Don’t be afraid to ask for anything you 
need from anybody,” Mrs. Pigors said. 
Functioning this way is even better than 
soliciting funds, she believed, because people 
are eager to give whatever they can and this 
process tends to involve the entire com- 
munity. Of all the committee has asked, not 
a refusal has been received. Some financial 

_ backing is needed, however. 


USC, CHURCHES AID REFUGEES 


The arrival of hundreds of Hungarian 
refugees almost daily in Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., in need of homes and jobs, has brought 
prompt response from the USC and many 
Unitarian churches which have embarked 
on programs of resettlement. 

The USC office in New York reported 
that a total of 63 persons had been re- 
settled by the service committee. The USC 
has committed itself to work for a six- 
month period to help with the resettlement 
of refugees. Mrs. Eva Campos, a well quali- 
fied social worker, has joined the staff in 
New York City, where she can be in imme- 
diate touch with other agencies in New York 
and Camp Kilmer. 

In Natick, Mass., members of the Uni- 
_ tarian church were instrumental in forma- 
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CHILDREN IN A STRANGE LAND: Rozzika, 6; Aniko, 4, and Suzanne, 3%, are three 


Hungarian children who were among 15 refugees arriving at Framingham, Mass., as the 
result of a resettlement program sparked by a Unitarian. 


tion of the Natick Refugee Committee, 
and the action of one family in the church 
sparked the community committee into ac- 
tion. 


Several refugees expected 


The Natick committee learned from Dr. 
and Mrs. Jan Vandervie, members of the 
Unitarian church of Natick, that in a tele- 
phone call to an agency in Boston, they 
were asked if they would accept two young 
men immediately. 

Stimulated, the committee organized for 
action. It was decided that a letter be sent 
to the International Rescue Committee, 
stating that the Natick committee wished 
to. sponsor a family with children and sevy- 
eral other adults of working age. The addi- 
itional refugees were expected to arrive 
in February. 


Indianapolis acts quickly 


Quick action was. demanded of Rev. Jack 
Mendelsohn, Jr., and the All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., when a tele- 
phone call from the USC in New York 
asking if All Souls could take a refugee 
family was followed a few hours after an 
affirmative answer by a second call, say- 
ing that a family would arrive the next day. 

The Kohalmi family, consisting of Lasz- 
blo, 42; his wife, Lucia, and their 10-year- 
old son, Csaba, was greeted at the Union 
Station by Mrs. Charles Welliver, who is 
sponsoring the family in cooperation with 
the church; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Herc- 
zog, and Mr. Mendelsohn. The family first 
lived with the Herczogs; where Mr. Herc- 
zog, a native Hungarian, spoke the lJan- 
guage fluently, and later moved to the Wel- 
liver home. Mr. Kohalmi, an experienced 
machinist-mechanic and a graduate of a 
Hungarian technical college, began inter- 
views for a job shortly after his arrival. 


The Kohalmis, a Roman Catholic family 
and former residents of Esztergom, a Dan- 
ube river town about 100 miles from the 
Austrian border, began their escape trek 
November 2 after their radio brought news 
that Russian troops were returning in force. 
In Austria, there were six weeks of moving 
from one detention camp to another before 
they were flown to Camp Kilmer. There 
the USC assumed responsibility for them. 


Four occupy Keene apartment 


The Unitarian church in Keene, N.H., 
is providing four Hungarians, who arrived 
recently in Keene, a five-room apartment 
furnished by members. The family, which 
is Catholic, was contacted through the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

Another member of the Keene congrega- 
tion, stimulated by the church Christmas 
service in which the young people of the 
church centered a Christmas pageant on the 
ideas of the struggle for freedom and the 
refugees of former times and the present, 
plans to adopt two Hungarian orphans. Con- 
tacts have been made through the USC. 

In Plainfield, N.J., Mrs. Robert Merritt 
of the First Unitarian Society has organized 
volunteers in the church to-aid in transport- 
ing and processing refugees at Camp Kil- 
mer. This group is assisted by a volunteer 
from East Orange, who goes to interview 
refugees on weekends. 

Other churches interested in the problem 
of resettlement are the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., which is organ- 
izing to meet the need of refugees from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and the Uni- 
tarian church in Albany, N.Y., which has 
authorized Margot Barr, the minister’s wife, 
to investigate the possibility of the church 
sponsoring a Hungarian refugee family. Mrs. 
Barr has consulted the service committee 
in New York about such a possibility. 
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HUNGARIAN CRISIS BRINGS UNEXPECTED FRUITION 
TO YEAR-OLD REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROJECT 


The fulfillment of a year’s dream and 
work was accomplished recently with the 
resettlement of six Hungarian refugees, 
sponsored by the Unitarian church of Ar- 
ington, Va. 

A year ago a member of the church re- 
quested that the board of trustees take fav- 
orable action for sponsoring a_ refugee 
family. The church-wide refugee project was 
started after a thorough study of the nec- 
essary requirements. Conferences with gov- 
ernment officials were held, proper forms re- 
quested, applications filed—with no results. 
Disappointed, but not discouraged, the 
church kept in constant touch with agencies 
through which it was assured a refugee 
family could be obtained. When the govern- 
ment announced the policy to admit large 
numbers of Hungarian refugees, the church 
was prepared. 

The church moved into action on Novem- 
ber 20 when Rev. Ross Allen Weston, min- 
ister, speaking on “The Crisis in Man,” 
made an appeal for Hungarian relief. 

Reaction from the congregation was im- 
mediate. The drive for funds for the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee was in progress, 
but less than $250 had come in. Suddenly 
the church was flooded with checks, cash, 
warm clothing, blankets, and offers to help. 
People who had never been near the church 
brought clothing or sent contributions. One 
government office turned over the total re- 
ceipts that had been collected for a Christ- 
mas party. With this overwhelming response, 
one and one-half tons of warm woolen 
clothing were shipped to the USC ware- 
house in New York and the church had 
collected funds in excess of $2,500. 

Members of the congregation then began 
talking about sponsoring a Hungarian fam- 
ily. Talk became action when an applica- 
tion for a Hungarian refugee family was 
forwarded directly to the proper agency and 
contact was established with the USC New 
York office. 

Upon filing the application for a Hun- 


garian family the church kept in constant 
touch with the USC New York office. The 
office advised that few families were enter- 
ing and most of the refugees were young 
men who had been freedom fighters. The 
church agreed to take one of these men. 

“One Hungarian” became six when the 
USC advised the church that there was a 
family available and later that one young 
man had two friends with whom he had 
made a pledge not to separate. The church 
agreed to take all six. 

Arrangements for the pending arrival of 
the six were made immediately. From those 
who offered to open their homes, Mrs. 
Blanche Sonen was selected for the family 
and Mrs. Ruth Tyron for the three men. 
An interpreter was located and the press 
notified. The minister, executive director, 
and Mrs. Rose Rovin, chairman of the 
refugee committee, together with press re- 
porters and photographers, met the Hun- 
garians at the train. The train was an hour 
late, the interpreter failed to arrive, and the 
USC employee at New York, who guided 
the Hungarian refugees to the train, fell and 
suffered a broken leg. The problem or com- 
munication was solved, however, when it 
was discovered that one of the men could 
speak German. Mrs. Rovin speaks German 
fluently. 

The three young men, Erno Berdy, Laszlo 
Nanasi, and Jozsef Horvath, lived at the 
home of Mrs. Ruth Tyron until jobs were ob- 
tained. They are now working as mechanics 
and living near their places of employment. 
Laszlo Meszaros is a barber. He is working 
at his trade, preparing for an examination 
and he and his family are about to move 
into an apartment of their own. 

All the men are attending language 
classes, while Mr. Meszaros’ wife is receiv- 
ing private lessons at home. 

Mr. Meszaros and his family are Cal- 
vinists, so the church sent them to a Pres- 
byterian church. The minister there reported 
that Laszlo said to him: “T was Calvinist; 


AMERICAN HOMELIFE: Three Hungarians—Laszlo Nanasi, Erno Beray, and Jozsef 


Horvath—of six sponsored by the Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., enjoy their new 


home with Mrs. Ruth Tyron. 
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now I am Unitarian, for that is where my 
friends are.” The young men are Catholics 
and Mrs. Tyron sees that they get to mass, 
but they themselves also insist upon going 
to the Unitarian church with her after 
mass each Sunday: At an impressive candle- 
light service on Christmas Eve the four 
men assisted as candle lighters. : 

Duties and responsibilities for the refugees. 
have been divided among committees—even 
to a laundry committee and a food commit- 
tee to coordinate the many offers of food. 
The committees have found that everyone 
asked to do anything for the refugees is will- 
ing. There has not been a single refusal. 
When the refugees first arrived, they were 
completely outfitted with clothes by the local 
merchants. 


REFUGEES ARE REUNITED 


History completed a cycle when four 
weary Hungarians, sponsored by the First 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R. I. re- 
cently were reunited with relatives in Provi- 
dence who had come to this country six 
years ago under sponsorship of the church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stefan Boker, the Hungarian 
couple, and their two sons, Stefan and Ru- 
dolf, reached their temporary new home, 
offered by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick P. Bow- 
den, members of the church, after a reunion 
with Mrs. Boker’s sister, Mrs. Stephen Tot- 
tosy. 

The reunion became possible after a tele- 
vision news film was seen November 6 by 
Mr. and Mrs. T6ttosy, who came to this 
country six years ago under sponsorship of 
the church with assistance from the Unitarian 
Service Committee in Boston, The film 
showed Hungarian refugees being carried 
across the border into Austria in a wagon 
drawn by a tractor. 

Mrs. T6ttosy recognized her sister and 
saw the two children. Her husband spotted 
Mr. Boker. Later, they saw the film again 
and verified their identification. 

The T6ttosys then wrote to the Austrian 
town in which the broadcast reported the 
refugees were being received. Meanwhile, to 
refugee relief authorities in Austria, Mr. 
and Mrs. Boker gave the name and address 
of the Téttosys and wrote that they wished 
to emigrate to this country. 

The Tottosys consulted Dr. Alex M. Bur- 
gess, head of the Providence church’s com- 
mittee for refugee resettlement organized 
six years ago and responsible for bringing 
them to this country. The committee again 
swung into action. Dr, Burgess wrote to 
Washington, D. C., and Boston and the 
church’s sponsorship of the Boker family 
was established quickly. 

Under the program, the sponsor guaran- 
tees that the refugees will be housed and 
will have work. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowden volunteered their 
home for the family, and a job opportunity 
with an East Providence cabinet maker has 
been found. 

The family of four was flown across the 
Atlantic and landed in New Jersey, where 
they were met by the TOttosys, the Bowdens, 
Dr. and Mrs. Burgess, and the Rey. Robert 
H. Schacht, Jr., minister of the church, 

With the aid of Mr. Tottosy’s translation, 
Mr. Boker explained their decision to leave 
Hungary; they feared that the Russian clamp ~ 
on their homeland will become more firm. 
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2,250 URGE HUMAN RIGHTS 


Stimulated by two southern Unitarian 
ministers, more than 2,000 citizens of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
and about 250 Oak Ridge, Tenn., residents 
have rallied to support declarations con- 
demning lawless elements in recent race 
incidents in Clinton, Tenn., and make a 
plea for human rights there. 

The action began in Knoxville when Rey. 
Richard Henry, returning from a ministerial 
association meeting, drafted a “Declaration 
of Conscience,” which he read to members 
of the executive committee of the Knoxville 
Roundtable at a meeting called to pass a 
resolution on the Clinton situation. Mr. 
Henry asked the committee that, rather than 
adopting the declaration as its statement, 
individual members sign it—provided at 
least 100 leading citizens did the same. This 
was agreed, and a committee was formed 
to obtain signatures. 

Officers of the ministerial association also 
agreed that the declaration was appropriate 
to be read in the churches of the community. 

The Knoxville News-Sentinel, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, published a front-page 
story of the declaration, printed it in full, 
and provided a blank for signature. 

Publication brought a heavy response. 
One of the first letters received was from the 
79 faculty and student members of classes 
in labor problems and principles of sociology 
at Knoxville College. ’ 

The News-Sentinel followed this response, 
listing the names of persons who had signed 
and quoting comments the paper had re- 
ceived. 

In an editorial, the newspaper committed 
itself to the campaign, stating that “it is 
comforting and gratifying to know that lead- 
ers at all economic and social levels in this 
community are ready and willing to stand 
up and be counted on the side of law and 
order.” 

“They have done this by voluntarily sign- 
ing a Declaration of Conscience, which com- 
mits them to the support of human rights,” 
the editorial added. 

Stimulated by the action in Knoxville, 
Rey. Arthur Graham, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
vice-president of the Oak Ridge Community 
Relations Council, started a similar move- 
ment in Oak Ridge. More than 250 Oak 
_ Ridge residents signed a “human rights” 
letter in which they commended the “jus- 
tice-loving people of Clinton for their efforts 
to prevent violence and to aid integration 
in Clinton.” 


ANY RESOLUTIONS? 


A last-minute reminder that resolutions 
proposed for action by the American 
Unitarian Association must be in the 
hands of the business committee by Feb- 
-ruary 27 has been issued by the com- 
mittee. 


Resolutions reviewed 


received and 
early in March will be sent to churches 
and fellowships in a parish referendum 
to determine which should be placed on 
the agenda of the May 28 annual meeting 
of the AUA. The committee is to be 
notified of choices by April 28. - 
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‘HUNGARIAN SUNDAY’ OBSERVED BY UNITARIANS 
AS CLIMAX TO CAMPAIGNS TO AID REFUGEES 


A mounting response to appeals for aid 
for the thousands of Hungarians fleeing 
from Soviet terror was climaxed January 
20 when Unitarian churches and fellowships 
throughout the nation observed “Hungarian 
Sunday.” 

Special offerings were collected to add to 
the Hungarian assistance funds received by 
the Unitarian Service Committee. The oc- 
casion was used in many churches to con- 
duct drives for clothing to be sent to the 
Unitarian warehouse in New York. 

The USC reported that 14 tons of good, 
woolen material left New York for Vienna 
to be received by Zoltan Nagy, emissary of 
the committee in Europe. 


Churches respond to drives 


Reports from church newsletters showed 
generous response in churches to the fund- 
raising and clothing drives. 

The First Unitarian Church of San Diego, 
Cal., collected 1,000 pounds of warm cloth- 
ing and sent $123 to the USC for Hungarian 
relief. The clothing was packed and sent 
by the Bekins Shipping Company without 
charge. 

In Colorado Springs, Colo., Unitarians 
have been collecting blankets. The church 
school has been taking an active part in the 
relief drive. 

The service committee of the Woman’s 
Alliance at the First Unitarian Church of 
Dallas, Texas, has raised more than $30 in 
cash and collected several boxes of clothing 
and blankets. The Woman’s Alliance at the 
Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church also is 
packing and mailing clothing. 


‘Project Overcoat’ at Toledo 


In Toledo, Ohio, the women of the First 
Unitarian Church in one afternoon filled 
33 large packing boxes with warm, usable 


A FUTURE NOW: The first four Hungarian 
refugees sponsored by the Unitarian church 
in Keene, N.H., are settled in their new 
home. George F. Kovacs (right) started work 
recently at the Troy Blanket Mills and his 
brother-in-law, Laszlo T. Daroczi, 15, began 
studies in English in the first grade. Mrs. 
Julianna Kovacs, 20, holds 7-month-old 
George Paul Kovacs. 


clothing. “Project Overcoat” began when 
some of the members of the church invited 
Mrs. Henry D. Cossitt, vice chairman of 
Crusade for Freedom, to speak at the 
church. The price of admittance was a 
bundle of clothing. Mrs. Cossitt, recently 
returned from Munich where she had inter- 
viewed refugees for Radio Free Europe, 
spoke on the Hungarian crisis. 

In Stockton, Cal., the First Unitarian 
Church raised more than $550 at a benefit 
concert, sponsored by the service committee. 
The concert featured Austrian, German, and 
Hungarian composers and included compo- 
sitions of Bela Bartok and Zoltan Kotaly. 
It was performed by three young musicians 
in the church, George Nagata, a member of 
the Stockton Symphony orchestra and the 
regular church violinist; Edward Perry, an 
instructor in mathematics at the College 
of the Pacific and the regular church or- 
ganist, and Prof. Edward Shadbolt, piano 
instructor at the College of the Pacific who 
studied two years in Budapest under Bartok, 
noted modern musician and Unitarian, and 
Kotaly. 

Fellowships as well as churches have been 
active in helping the Hungarians. 

In the new fellowship at Waco, Texas, 
which affiliated with the American Unitar- 
ian Association on January 9, Mrs. Reva 
Servoss suggested that the fellowship organ- 
ize a campaign and ask the city to join it. 
The campaign became a wide community 
project including the Council of Church 
Women, the YWCA, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, city officials, trucking lines, U.S. 
Air Force units, and other groups. 

In three weeks the city donated large 
quantities of money, clothes, shoes, and 
non-perishable foods. The money went prin- 
cipally to CARE and the» Red Cross; the 
clothing and food is on its way to Austria 
via the Air Force. 

An initial shipment consisting of nine 
large boxes of warm clothing and bedding 
recently was sent to the warehouse of the 
USC in New York from the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship in Burlington, Iowa. A substantial 
sum of money collected by the fellowship 
also was sent to the USC. 

A drive, which was organized on less than 
a week’s notice by the Richland Unitarian 
Fellowship in Richland, Wash., and which 
lasted only 10 days, netted approximately 
three tons of clothing and blankets, and 
more than $1000 in funds and services. The 
largest single donation, that of free transpor- 
tation to the New York warehouse of the 
USC, was made by the Ballard Storage and 
Transfer Company. Of the total moneys 
collected, $656.56, the largest contribution, 
was collected by the Central United Protes- 
tant Church, $172.66. Nearly all the 
churches in the community assisted by urg- 
ing their congregations to support the 
campaign. 


33 NEW MEMBERS WELCOMED: Thirty- 
three new members recently were welcomed 
into official membership by the Unitarian 
church of Albany, N.Y. The addition in- 
creases the church’s total active membership 
to 162. These, plus 22 contributing non- 
members, give the church a total con- 
stituency of 184. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., AREA BOASTS MORE UNITARIANS 
FOR ITS POPULATION THAN AVERAGE METROPOLIS 


Looking for fellow Unitarians? You might 
try the Portland, Ore., area, one of the 
fastest growing Unitarian centers in the 
United States. 

The Portland area boasts more than three 
times as many Unitarians in proportion to 
the population as the average of the nation’s 
25 largest metropolitan areas. Its 1.4 mem- 
bership per 1,000 population ranks behind 
the figures only for Boston and Washington, 
D.C. 

Seven years ago there were 550 Unitarians 
in the Portland area, all in one church. To- 
day, there are about 850 Unitarians in the 
church and three thriving fellowships. 


Even before the 1950 census revealed 
Portland to be the center of a metropolitan 
area of 705,000 population, Dr. E. B. Mac- 
Naughton, then moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association and prominent Oregon 
banker, publisher, and educator, urged the 
establishment of Unitarian churches in the 
fast-growing Portland suburbs. 

Early in 1952, the denominational affairs 
committee of the Portland Unitarian Church 
recommended a general survey of extension 
possibilities. The resulting map-tack analysis 
showed that the percentage of Unitarian 
members decreased rapidly 5, 10 and 20 
miles in all directions from the downtown 
church. 

: Since the needs of Unitarians south of the 
city were served by a liberal Congregational 
church in suburban Oregon City, the obvious 
areas to be served were to the north, west, 
and east. 

In the late fall of 1953, in Vancouver, 
Wash., 10 miles north of the Portland 
church, a fellowship group sprang up. A 
small church school was started in Van- 
couver the following September. The next 
year, 1955, the West Hills Fellowship and 
church school were formed in the hilly 
suburbs eight or nine miles west of down- 
town Portland. A year later, September 1956, 
the third fellowship, Eastrose, started regular 


meetings almost 10 miles east of the down- 
town area. Eastrose was organizing a church 
school in January. 

During the four years of this expansion 
program, the Portland First Church has 
grown at a steady rate for a net gain of 81 
members a year and the church school has 
had an average increase of 27 pupils a year. 
During this period of growth, the church has 
spent more than $200,000 to enlarge and 
improve its facilities. 

The church board voted both moral and 
financial support to the fellowship expansion 
program. Little money has been needed, but 
the active concern of the members of both 
Portland First Church and the Atkinson 
Congregational Church of Oregon City, and 
the cooperation of Dr. Richard Steiner and 
Rey. Horace Bachelder, the ministers, has 
been helpful, particularly since the majority 
of the fellowship members have not been 
Unitarians long. 

Recently a need for closer area inter- 
change has been implemented by formation 
of the Portland Area Expansion Committee, 
with representation from the churches 
in Portland and Oregon City and the 
fellowships of West Hills, Eastrose, and 
Salem (50 miles south of Portland), in 
Oregon, and Vancouver and Longview (50 
miles north of Portland) in Washington. 

The committee, headed by Sidney Lath- 
rop, Portland architectural engineer, is pro- 
moting intergroup cooperation, a speakers’ 
bureau, and plans for new fellowships in the 
area. —LEONARD M. HUNTING 


UUA BUDGET UNIT NAMED 


The 1956-1957 United Unitarian Appeal 
campaign organization has been completed 
with appointment of a budget review com- 
mittee and a campaign committee. 

Paul A. Wilks, president of the UUA, 
announced the appointment of the budget 
review committee. 
treasurer of the University of Maine, has 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORTS 1957 AUA SLATE 


The nominating committee of the Ameri- 

can Unitarian Association wishes to thank 
the regional officers, directors and the in- 
dividuals who submitted suggestions for 
the board of directors to be elected in 
May, 1957. The committee seriously re- 
viewed each suggestion, taking into con- 
sideration such factors as demonstrated 
leadership in general and specialized fields, 
local church and denominational activity, 
and, in particular, geographic distribution, 
in order to give each part of the country 
its proper representation. 
In fulfillment of by-law Article VII, 
Section 4, the nominating committee pre- 
sents the following nominees for election 
at the annual meeting in Boston in May, 
1957: 

For Three Vice Presidents 

(To serve for a term of one year) 

Rev. Josiah R. Bartlett, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Dr. James A. Gibson, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Mr. Frederick S. Youngs,. Bangor, Maine 


For Six Directors 
(To serve for a term of three years) 
Mrs. Alfred E. Mudge, Brooklyn, New 
York 
Miss Helen C. Robertson, 
Rhode Island 
Dr. Floyd Ross, Pasadena, California 
Mr. Frank H. Schramm, Burlington; Iowa 
Mr. Abbot Stevens, North Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts 
Mr. Kenneth A. Wells, Princeton, New 
Jersey 
The committee calls attention to the 
provision for nomination of officers and 
directors by petition as indicated in by-law 
Article VIII, Section 5. 


Providence, 


_ Respectfully submitted: 


Theodore C. Abell, Edwin T. Buehrer, An- 
gus deMille Cameron, Philip T. Dalsimer, 
Joseph E. Dunipace, Mrs. Elbridge F. 
Stoneham; Mrs. Richard C. Ware, secre- 
tary; Roy L. Pope, chairman. 


Frederick S. Youngs,’ 


SLATE OF OFFICERS PROPOSED 
The following officers of the American - 
Unitarian Association have been renomi- 
nated by the AUA Board of Directors for 


four-year terms: 
President—Dr., Frederick May Eliot. 
Treasurer—Leon M. Little. = 
Secretary—Rev. Walter Donald Kring. 


accepted the chairmanship for a second year. 
Other members are Roger Burton, Edwin 
C. Frazier, Howard M. Hess, William W. 
McCarthy, Addison C. Morse, Robert E. 
Romig, Rev. Harold K. Shelley, Rev. Wayne 
Shuttee, and Mrs. Randall L. Thompson. 

The budget review committee will make 
final allocations of funds to 18 agencies 
participating in the UUA at the end of the 
campaign. It also will recommend a 1957-58 
campaign goal, setting tentative allocations. 

Thomas L. Carroll, 1956-1957 United 
Unitarian Appeal campaign committee chair- 
man, announced the following continental 
organization, by regions: 

Middle Atlantic States Council: Martin 
B. Hiden, Jr., regional chairman; Bernard 
Hanneken, vice-chairman. 

Northern New England region: Edward 
Kingsbury, Jr., regional chaiman; Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Holmes, Maine chairman; Rev. Leon 
C. Fay, New Hampshire chairman; Rev. 
Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, Vermont chairman; 
Perley A. Armitage, Robert Fenderson, Mrs. 
Henry Franklin, John Gravas, Edward Mc- 
Keen, Rev. John Papandrew, Laurence C. 
Peyser, Rev. Frank A. Pitman. 

Pacific Coast Council: Frank Richardson, 
regional chairman; Rev. F. D. Lion, co- 
chairman. Mrs. Alice Banoff, Central chair- 
man; Russell Davis, Mrs. Serene Rein, and 
Mrs. Augusta Trumpler. Steve Anderson, 
Northwest chairman; Mrs. Alison Mathews, 
Dave Murdoch, and Don Northrop. Oscar 
Knieff, Southwest chairman; Travers Carey, 
Alfred Dawson, and Win Sisson. 

Southern New England Council: Ralph 
MacGilvra, regional chairman; George Tay- 
lor, Channing chairman; Sydney Vaughan, 
Connecticut Valley chairman; Felix Hirsch, 
North Middlesex chairman; Russell Hast- 
ings, Norfolk-Suffolk chairman. Mrs. Warren 
G. Wentworth, Plymouth Colony chairman; 
Mrs. Marion Arnold, Mrs. William L. Mc- 
Kinney, and John Shublikian. Edward Smith, 
South Middlesex chairman; Richard Her- 
sam, and Wilbur Raymond. Donald Cilley, 
Worcester chairman; Mrs. C. Gaw, Donald 
Sangster, and John H. White. ‘ 

Southwestern Conference: Donald Lewis, 
regional chairman. 

Thomas Jefferson Conference: Dr. Herbert 
Eber, regional chairman; Mrs. Patsy Eger, 
Florida chairman; Michael Luskin, North 
Carolina chairman; John F. Twombly, South 
Carolina chairman, and Roger Johnson, Vir- 
ginia chairman. 

Western Conference: Ernst C. Wallau, 
regional chairman; E. A. Talley, Abraham 
Lincoln chairman; Bernard Heinrich, Chi- 
cago chairman; Dan Williams, Iowa-Ne- 
braska chairman; Wray Smith, Michigan 
chairman; Walter Chapin, Minnesota chair- 
man; Oliver Trampe, North Central chair- 
man; Durlin C. Hickok, Ohio Valley chair- 
man, and Walter Pesman, Rocky Mountain 
chairman. . 

Western Canada: William Kristjannson. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


RACIAL INTEGRATION WINS SUPPORT IN STOCKTON 
THOUGH FORUM PANELISTS CAUTION AGAINST HASTE 


Racial integration in Stockton, Cal., hous- 
ing and employment won support recently 
at a Unitarian church-sponsored panel dis- 
cussion moderated by Dr. J. Ford Lewis, 
minister of the Unitarian Society of Stock- 
ton, Inc., but most of the panelists spoke 
against hastening the process. 

The exception, Warren Gaines, repre- 
sentative of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, contended 
that local businesses and unions should be 
urged to end job discrimination against 
Negroes.. A national research magazine 
terms Stockton the most racially discriminat- 
ing community in California, Mr. Gaines 
said. 

Negroes are forced to seek government 
jobs there because private industry rejects 
them through discrimination by unions, 
manufacturers, banks, taxi companies, de- 
partment stores, and real estate firms, Mr. 
Gaines said. Noting that 23 per cent of all 
federal employees are Negroes, Mr. Gaines 
commented, “Obviously the federal govern- 
ment believes Negroes qualify as workers.” 

Other speakers on the panel—Marion 
Pease, superintendent of elementary educa- 
tion at the College of the Pacific; Charles 
Epperson, attorney, and Mrs. Edwin Perea, 
housewife—argued that integration should 
be neither hastened nor retarded artificially. 

Mrs. Pease contended that segregation is 
unbusinesslike as well as morally bad. The 
nation suffers from a shortage of technically 
skilled workers and should use Negroes to 
supply this lack, she said. 

Although Stockton’s record of racial in- 
tegration in restaurants, hotels, schools, and 
newspaper is good, its record is poor in 
housing and general employment, she de- 
clared. She urged against the hastening of 
integration. “Remove the barriers and let it 
take its normal course,” she said. 

Mr. Epperson, while agreeing with Mr. 
Gaines that unions should not discriminate, 
said that integration cannot be hurried. But 
the attorney took exception to Superior 
Court decisions in this field as “judicial 
legislation” usurping by broad interpretation 
the right of the legislators to make laws. 
He challenged minorities to show that they 
are always just and fair as employers. 

Mrs. Perea said integration cannot be 
hastened because most citizens are not emo- 
tionally mature enough to face it. 

“Although the legal aspects of segregation 
have been solved at the highest level, the 
emotional aspects have barely been recog- 
nized,” she said. 

During the question-answer period, Bill 
Dozier, attorney, asserted that segregation 
fosters feeling against minorities. 

Dozier related that the leaders of two 
New York city housing projects, one segre- 


_ gated, the other integrated, sent question- 


naires to all occupants asking whether they 
would object to Negro neighbors. In the 
integrated project the answers were 50-50, 
but in the segregated project 90 per cent of 
those responding replied they would object. 
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The projects were integrated and after 
five years, 50 per cent of those in the for- 
merly segregated project favored integration 
and 60 per cent of those in the previously 
integrated project favored it. 


ART ON DISPLAY: Two onlookers view 
some of the paintings of the art exhibit held 
in the auditorium of the Unitarian church 
in Rockford, Ill. 


FELLOWSHIP STRIKES OIL 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Bismark, 
N.D., began the New Year with happy 
prospects after it learned that its second 
oil well was producing. 

A small interest in the Oscar M. Op- 
dahl oil well in the Tioga field in Burke 
county was given the fellowship by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Leach a year ago. Opinion 
of observers was that the well is a good 
producer. 

The other oil property given the fel- 
lowship, also by the Leaches, was pro- 
ducing when the gift was received. The 
income from it has been $30 to $40 a 
month. 


CORNERSTONE RE-OPENED 


Soggy and wet, papers were removed 
from the cornerstone of the recently razed 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa, 
after being interred 52 years. 

Two copies of the Christian Register and 
the Universalist Leader were in the box, one 
reporting the cornerstone laying ceremony. 

Fifty-two years ago the First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines moved into the build- 
ing for which the cornerstone had been laid. 
Last summer the church decided to move 
after the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
offered to purchase the property. 

Since September, the group has been meet- 
ing at a YWCA until plans for a new build- 
ing are completed. A fund raising program 
has been in progress and the church expects 
the building to be completed by summer, 


ANNIVERSARY FOR MONTCLAIR 


Unity Church (Unitarian), Montclair, 
N.J., will celebrate a silver anniversary in 
honor of its minister, Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher, who went to Montclair in March 
1932. 

The week of celebration will begin with 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preaching 
on “The Power of the Pulpit in Our Day,” 
and end with Dr. Fletcher talking on “The 
Satisfactions of My Pulpit Years.” 


ART LOVERS TURN ARTISTS 


Art lovers, who went to look, painted a 
picture of their own as the first art exhibit 
sponsored by the Church of the Christian 
Union, Rockford, Ill., attracted an unex- 
pected 150 exhibits by 32 artists, all mem- 
bers of the church. 

A still-life sketch on canvas became a 
composite painting after persons attending 
painted blocked-off squares at 25 cents a 
square. 

Plans for the three-day exhibit developed 
from a suggestion made in the church Men’s 
Club. The works of art included oil paint- 
ings, water colors, sketches, sculpture, and 
exhibits in other media. 

Many more entries were received than had 
been expected. Letters were sent to known 
artists and an item was placed in the church 
newsletter inviting exhibits. Several artists 
outside the church also asked to be included. 

Awards were given the three most popular 
entries, as voted by 27 adult artists, and 
to junior artists. Several pictures were sold 
at the exhibit, and the church received a 
10 per cent commission. 

More than 500 persons attended. Pictures 
and stories of the exhibit appeared in both 
Rockford daily newspapers. Two members of 
the committee in charge of the exhibit were 
given free television time to tell about it 
and show pictures. 

The church exhibit plans are annual. 


$1,000 TO AID HANDICAPPED: The 
Unitarian Church of Pittsfield, Mass., re- 
cently received a contribution of $1,000 
from a local citizen who is not a member 
of the church for the continuance and ex- 
pansion of the church’s program for the 
handicapped. The program is aiding about 
20 persons a week. 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


MINISTER BATTLES PUBLIC APATHY 


After witnessing a fire in which seven per- 
sons were trapped for lack of fire escapes, 
Rev. George C. Whitney, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Tucson, Ariz., criti- 
cized the lack of adequate fire safety laws 
and public apathy in industrial reform in a 
booming industrial community of 200,000. 

In his sermon delivered the Sunday after 
the fire, Mr. Whitney said that Chapter 23 
of the Revised Statutes of Tucson empowers 
an industrial commission but says nothing 
about fire escapes or exits. 

“There is no central fire marshal’s office 
to take care of these things,’ Mr. Whitney 
said. 

“True, there is a law that in places of 
public assembly doors must open outward, 
but this does not apply to stores or factories, 
and within a few blocks of this church you 
can find stores, with dozens of people in 
them—stores containing highly inflammable 
and poisonous chemicals—where the doors 
are securely fixed to open inward.” 

Mr. Whitney compared local fire and 
building statutes: to the statutes of New York, 
which he said are tight and well enforced 
because of the tragic lesson learned in the 
Triangle Shirtwaist fire in 1911. In the Tri- 
angle fire, 145 garment workers were 
trapped and died or leaped to their deaths 
from a blazing factory building. 

Speaking of Tucson’s fire and building 
code, Mr.° Whitney said: 

“The real negligence is public apathy, 
which allows such things to go on. It is 
your fault and mine because we see these 
things going on around us and we do not 
lift our voices in protest, nor do we exercise 
our rights to act. 

“It is our business to be concerned with 
the enactment of legislation setting adequate 
controls over public hazards, to insist that 
building codes are stringent at the point of 
safety, to see that fire escapes are available 
where needed before they are needed, to 
heed the recommendations of those who 
make safety their business, to back up our 
fire chief in his prevention work.” 


AUA PROCEDURE ASSAILED 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, minister of the 
New North Church (Unitarian), Hingham, 
Mass., recently attacked the nominating pro- 
cedures of the Amercian Unitarian Associa- 
tion and pleaded for appointment of a com- 
mission charged with the dual task of study- 
ing the organizational methods of other re- 
ligious denominations that have a democratic 
aim and of producing for the Unitarian de- 
nomination a constitution “which would put 
us in the vanguard of lovers of freedom and 
democracy.” 

In a letter distributed to Unitarian minis- 
ters, Dr. Gray-Smith reminded them that the 


board of directors of the AUA shortly 
would face the task of determining their 
Official nominees for president, secretary, 


and treasurer, to serve until 1961, 
Referring to his letter to the editors of 
the Christian Register, which appeared in 
February 1955, terming the nominating pro- 
cedures “undemocratic,” Dr. Gray-Smith 
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stated, “My letter began and ended by 
asking if the former practice of the board 
of directors could be defended. I have waited 
in vain for someone to come to its defense. 
If it is so obviously wrong that no one 
will even attempt to justify it, should it not 
be eliminated? 

“My letter dealt with only one instance of 
the failure of Unitarian officialdom to re- 
spect the democratic principles which the 
Unitarian constituency at large holds sacred. 
Other instances could be given. I hope it will 
not be long before the organizational meth- 
ods of the AUA as a whole will be reviewed 
and a constitution and modus operandi pro- 
duced which a democratically-minded people 
can appreciate.” 

Dr. Gray-Smith’s letter to ministers stated 
that the revision he believes necessary can- 
not be accomplished by attempting to amend 
the by-laws. 

“By this method we removed one gross 
abuse at the annual meeting in 1954, but 
failed to remove others in 1955 and 1956,” 
it added. He ended the letter with an appeal 
for the appointment of a commission to 
study the situation. 


DR. ELIOT JOINS IN PLEA 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was among 
the 34 Christian ministers, including the 
heads of three other denominations and 
eight bishops, who urged recently that the 
Uniied States introduce in the United Na- 
tions a resolution condemning “Egypt’s new 
racist policy” and seek UN action to end 
persecution of Jews in Egypt. 

The request in an open letter to President 
Eisenhower called on the United States “to 
take the lead not only in pressing compliance 
with the UN resolution against Soviet de- 
portation of Hungarians but to introduce and 
give fullest possible support to a resolution 
condemning the mass deportation of Jews 
from Egypt.” 

Outlining anti-Jewish activity in Egypt, 
the statement likened it to the Hitler pattern 
or to the Communist pattern in Hungary. 

The religious leaders added that the situ- 
ation of the Jews in Egypt was “the recur- 
rence and the sharpening of racism, the most 
deadly disease of our time.” Since “the rage 
of Hitler,’ mankind has been on guard 
against the recurrence of racism, the state- 
ment added, and “unless the United States 
opposes firmly and immediately the reap- 
pearance of racism in Egypt, in whatever 
guise, this pernicious evil will endanger the 
spiritual foundation of morality and freedom 
in all the world.” 


DIALOGUES DRAW PRAISE 


A series of four pulpit dialogues using 
material in Alexander Paterson’s booklet, 
Jesus Meets Paul—A Duologue in Paradise, 
drew enthusiastic acclaim, both for new 
technique and lucidity of presentation, from 
the congregation of the Unitarian Church of 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Church attendance increased appreciably 
and plate collections gained 200 to 300 per 
cent. Two dialogues of the series were broad- 


cast, as was a third, “follow-up” dialogue 
written by Rev. David R. Kibby, the min- 
ister. ; 

Comments from radio listeners were many 
and requests for copies of the dialogues, 
which can be obtained only in Scotland, 
came from as far as Florida. 


MESERVE RESIGNS MINISTRY ~ 


The board of trustees of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco, at a special 
meeting on December 20, 1956, accepted 
with deep regret the resignation of its 
minister, Dr. Harry C. Meserve. In a letter 
to the members of the parish early in Janu- 
ary, Dr, Meserve announced that he has 
accepted a position in New York with the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund in the field of 
humanities and social sciences. 

During the month of January, Dr. Frank 
G. Ricker was serving the San Francisco 
church on an interim basis, and it is ex- 
pected that a special committee will shortly 
be appointed to initiate procedures for the 
selection of a new minister. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Lancaster, Pa., Nathaniel Lauriat installed 
as minister, January 3. 

Austin, Tex., Gordon A. Crook installed as 
minister, January 9. 
Ellsworth, Me., Edward A. Smith ordained 
and installed as minister, February 17. 
Natick, Mass., Arnold Thaw ordained and 
installed as minister, February 10. 

Edward A. Cahill, Charlotte, N. C., called 
to Atlanta, Ga. 

Richard Henry, Knoxville, Tenn., called to 
Denver, Colo. 

Jack D. Zoerheide, South Hingham, Mass., 
called to Needham, Mass. 

Harold D. Buck, formerly of Middleboro, 
Mass., called to Des Moines, Iowa. 

Edwin C. Palmer, Kalamazoo, Mich., died 
December 26. 

Horace Westwood, Clearwater Beach, Fla., 
died December 24. 


HEADS UFSJ NOMINATING UNIT 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice has named Dr. Raymond B. Bragg, min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., as chairman of the 1957 nominat- 
ing committee. Other committee members 
will be obtained from among USFJ members 
in the Midwest. Dr. Bragg will receive all 
recommendations for officers, directors, and 
regional vice presidents. 


“MINISTER BELITTLES NEWSSTAND 


CENSORS: Referring to efforts of church 
groups in Queens,’ N.Y., to persuade news- 
stand owners to remove some books and 
magazines from their racks, Rev. Thomas 
M. Hutchinson of the First Unitarian Church 
of Flushing, in a sermon reported by the 
Long Island Star Journal recently, told his 
congregation: “Censorship efforts by private 
groups are a widespread threat to the cher- 
ished freedom of the press and information 
prized by Americans. . ... Veiled threats of 
pressure, blacklist, and boycott are used to 
convince newsdealers that certain materials 
should not be displayed or sold. . . . This 
attempt at censorship goes far beyond any 
concern with obscene or Sa ee a: litera- 
ture.” - 
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NEWS OF THE LAITY 


~ OREGON UNITARIAN WITH 24 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IS PIONEER IN AID TO MENTALLY RETARDED 


A Eugene, Ore., Unitarian, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Waechter, is a pioneer in the field of aid 
to mentally retarded children, having de- 
voted the past 24 years of her life to their 
education and welfare. 

Born in Germany, Mrs. Waechter attended 
college in Nuremburg where she qualified as 
a nursery and kindergarten teacher, and the 
University of Munich, in the clinic of which 
she started working with the handicapped. 

“T felt,” she said, “that those youngsters 
who needed special help to develop were a 
real challenge to any teacher. Those who 
have handicaps really need help, and teachers 
working with the handicapped persons need 
great ingenuity.” 

After teaching in several clinics, Mrs. 
Waechter opened a private school in Berlir , 
which she directed until 1940, the year she, 
her husband, and their daughter came to 
the United States. 

For several years, Mrs. Waechter tutored 
in Boston, opening a private school there 
in 1945. Two years later, her family moved 
to Blacksburg, Va., where she continued 
her work with retarded children. 


Finds no school in Oregon 


Late in 1950, the Waechters moved to 
Eugene. When Mrs. Waechter approached 
local educators and volunteered to teach in 
her specialized field, she was told: “If you 
want to teach retarded children, you’ll have 
to start your own school, because there isn’t 
anything here. Parents who want to give 
handicapped youngsters some training send 
them to state institutions.” 

Through the efforts of Eugene pediatri- 
cians and several teachers, Mrs. Waechter 
obtained the names of some retarded chil- 
dren and approached their parents. Soon 
she had started a school in her home, using 
the dining room as a workshop. Within a few 
months, the original enrollment of five had 
doubled; it would have quadrupled if Mrs. 
Waechter had had more room, 

“When I saw that I had many more re- 
quests than I could handle,” she said, “I 
gave out literature. . . . Many parents be- 
came interested. A few months later we got 
a number of parents together.” 

Out of that meeting grew the Association 
for the Help of Retarded Children, the first 
such group in Oregon. A similar organiza- 
tion was founded later in Portland. 

The first problem the association faced 
was the finding of facilities for a school. It 
accepted the Unitarian parsonage; the con- 
gregation was buying a new house for the 
minister. 


New school opens doors 


The house was old and run-down, but 
energetic labor on the part of church and 
association members restored it to usable 
condition, and in April 1953, the Pearl Buck 
school opened its doors with 17 pupils. More 
Students could have been accommodated 
except for the lack of specially trained 
- teachers. 
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From the first, financing was a major 
problem, even though the school was ac- 
cepted by the Community Chest. Children 
are admitted regardless of the income level 
of their families, but some youngsters are 
granted “free scholarships,” because their 
parents cannot afford to pay. Maximum tui- 
tion is $50 a month, but few of the school’s 
40 students are maximum tuition pupils. 

Later this year, the school will increase 
its enrollment to 75 when its new $75,000 
building is completed. But that number is 
still but a fraction of the community’s need. 
There are more than 500 mentally retarded 
children in the greater Eugene area, and 
about half that number are on the waiting 
list of the Pearl Buck school. 


OLD AND YOUNG BREAK GROUND: 
F. E. Wilcox, 92, oldest member of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Pomona Valley, 
Claremont, Cal., participated along with 
Kathryn Knieff, 6, and Lang Trostler, 5, 
in ground-breaking ceremonies for the fel- 
lowship’s new $42,000 building. 


THREE FELLOWSHIPS EXPAND 


A ground-breaking ceremony and two 
purchases of property highlight the growth 
of fellowships in Monte Vista, Cal.; Ashe- 
ville, N.C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

At Monte Vista, ground-breaking cere- 
mony for the first of several buildings to be 
constructed by the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Pomona Valley was held recently at the 
building site. 

The first building will be a fellowship 
hall. The structure, designed by Foster 
Rhodes Jackson, architect, will provide ini- 
tial facilities for the fellowship and will be 
available to other groups for a meeting 
place. The modern building of concrete 
block, wood frame, stucco, and glass will 
have a seating capacity of 150 and provide 
Sunday school classrooms and a kitchen. It 
is expected to be completed in about four 
months. 

In Asheville, N.C., Unitarian fellowship 
members have purchased a large dwelling 
and converted it to a chapel, with rooms for 
Sunday School classes, a dining hall, and 
a kitchen. Price of the house was $15,000. 

The Chattanooga fellowship, which now 
has 40 children in its Sunday school, has 
purchased a building which will provide 
more classroom space. 


UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


@ Robert F. Williams, member of the All 
Souls’ Chapel (Unitarian), Monroe, N.C., 
recently was elected president of the Union 
County chapter, NAACP. 


@ Charles S. Bolster recently became a 
judge of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 
A member of the First Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge, Judge Bolster was a member of 
the board of directors of the AUA from 
1949 until last May and only recently re- 
signed from the merger commission. 


@ Cited in the Boston Traveler by journal- 
ist Lyle C. Wilson as the rising star in the 
Democratic ranks was Senator Joseph Clark, 
Jr., a member of the Unitarian church and 
former mayor of Philadelphia. Senator Clark 
won his seat last November from incumbent 
James H. Duff. Mr. Wilson points to Senator 
Clark as “a man to watch as the story of the 
85th Congress unfolds.” 


e@ A new town to be built by International 
Nickel Company of Canada in its plans for 
developing a $175,000,000 nickel mining and 
smelting complex in northern Manitoba will 
be named in honor of Dr. John F. Thomp- 
son, chairman of INCO. Mr. Thompson is 
a member of the First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


@ Honor was paid on her 90th birthday 
to Miss Emily Balch, noted Unitarian, so- 
ciologist, pacifist, and winner of a Nobel 
Peace prize, by 90 friends in Westport, 
Conn., and by the editors of the New York 
Times in an editorial. Miss Balch was unable 
to travel from her home in Wellesley, Mass., 
to attend a luncheon served in the Westport 
Woman’s Club in her honor. She was repre- 
sented by a friend, Dr. Alice Hamilton. 

Miss Balch, who was dismissed as a 
teacher at Wellesley College during World 
War I because she would not support the 
war effort, received the Nobel prize with 
Dr. John R. Mott for her effort in behalf 
of a free world. With Jane Addams, who 
also received the Nobel prize, Miss Balch 
helped found the first International Congress 
of Women at The Hague in 1915. It now 
is known as the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 


TWO GROUPS TO HEAR COUSINS 


Growing areas of cooperation between 
the Laymen’s League and the General AI- 
liance will be extended next May during 

. © AUA _ Anniversary 
Week, May 23-28, 
when the two ma- 
jor lay organizations 
will sponsor jointly 
the appearance of 
Norman Cousins at 
the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston. 
ihis will be the keynote address for both 
groups, which expect by joint attendance to 
give Mr. Cousins a capacity audience. 

Although he is well known as a speaker 
among Unitarians, Mr. Cousins’ greater 
reputation arises from his editorship of the 
Saturday Review and his leadership in the 
field of world federalism. 
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Potential of liberal religion 
(Continued from page 9) 


of the innocent non-Christian to convert 
him to the one true faith and thus save him 
from the all-consuming furies of hell and, 
at the same time, salve the misisonary’s con- 
science for having consigned him there in 
the first place. 


Startling concept of brotherhood 


In the last few decades, there has been 
emerging a new idea, or perhaps we should 
say that an old idea—one which Jesus 
preached so eloquently—is being taken 
more seriously. This is the startling concept 
that all men are brothers, that this planet 
is indeed one world, that man must learn 
to live in peace and tranquility with his 
fellow man. 

Lands which were so remote as to be be- 
yond the pale of serious consideration by 
our fathers are now our neighbors. Tech- 
nology has brought us all together in a 
degree of intimacy undreamed of by earlier 
generations. 

Are we to carry into these new relation- 
ships the dogma of Christian exclusivity 
which was so satisfying once upon a time 
and which is so.empty today? Is our con- 
tribution to human understanding in a 
healthy world community to be the thorny 
conviction that there is only one valid 
religion in the world? Is the Western 
World to face mankind from behind the 
spiritual barrier of religious isolationism? 

Wouldn’t it be a shattering anomaly, a 
jest of truly cosmic proportions, if the hu- 
man race finally slaughtered itself off the 
face of the earth just because some over- 
enthusiastic followers of a gentle, peaceful 
man insisted upon making him a superna- 
tural being? And that’s not impossible, 
either, in this awesome second half of the 
20th. century. 

Now that the worlds of the East and of 
the West are but a few hours apart in time 
and space, are these two sectors of our 
planet to be kept separate by our addiction 
to what Toynbee calls self-centeredness? Is 
our world to remain divided, as he has sug- 
gested, not so much by political barriers as 
by religious walls? 
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The great historian finds that self-cen- 
teredness is a necessary condition of life, 
and that it is the role of religion to relieve 
man of that soul-destroying condition. The 
world’s religions, he says, fall into two gen- 
eral categories—those which find that life 
is governed by impersonal law, and those 
which find that the rhythm of the universe 
can be controlled by intellect and will. 

The first group, largely centered in the 
East, corrects self-centeredness, but at a 
high price—the development of a fatalistic 
attitude of passive acceptance of all things 
as inevitable. The second group of reli- 
gions, Toynbee says, attributes the control- 
ling intellect and will to a supreme deity. 

But self-centeredness is not removed, 
for these religions—Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Islam—take the next 
logical step and proclaim their supreme 
being the only one. So, of course, it fol- 
lows neatly for them that the devout them- 
selves are divinely chosen people, appointed 
to carry out his will. 

I suggest that liberal religion, as we see 
it and know it, recognizes the control of 
intellect and will over human destiny but 
avoids the fatal concomitant of the ortho- 
dox. Liberal religion does not claim ex- 
clusive access to a deity; in fact, it may 
not even need to ascribe the higher powers 
of intellect and will to deity at all. It is 
thus left free of the weight which pulls 
others back to the sin of self-centeredness. 


Unitarian potential is enormous 


As our world shrinks and increasing in- 
tercourse between peoples brings into sharp 
focus the differences between them, it 
seems to me that the potential for the 
growth of Unitarianism and liberal religion 
is enormous, for the simple reason that 
Unitarianism in the West and Bramo 
Samaj, its counterpart movement in the 
East, are the bridges over which the march 
of human understanding must be made. 

The foundations of these bridges can not 
be firmly based in the shifting sands of a 
polytheistic syncretism, but they can be 
solidly grounded in the concepts of liberal 
religion. Here is an awesome potential in- 
deed. 

Let us consider briefly another idea that 
keeps bubbling up as man’s knowledge of 
the: universe increases, and let us try this 
one for size, first with the rigidly orthodox 
religions and then with liberal religion. 

The astonishing new field of radio astron- 
omy has opened up for mankind important 
new avenues of exploration into the nature 
of the universe. If, as has been predicted, 
this new tool, discovered 25 years ago on 
a farm near Princeton, N.J., gives us new 
information upon which to base our con- 
ception of the nature of the universe, then 
radio astronomy will be the key that does 
unlock secrets which have been hidden until 
this day. 

It is entirely possible that this rapidly 
developing science may help us decide be- 
tween two theories as to the nature of the 
universe: the so-called “cosmic egg” theory, 
first described by Abbé Lemaitre in Bel- 
gium a generation ago, and the theory of 
continuous creation advocated by Fred 
Hoyle and others. 

Both theories fit neatly with present data 
but the philosophical implications for man 


in each are quite different. Both theories take 
into account the basic fact that the multi- 
tudinous parts of the universe are all mov- 
ing off into space. Some galaxies out in the 
direction of Gemini are one billion, three- 
hundred million miles farther away today 
than they were yesterday. Others are moving 
out at differing rates of speed. 

The “cosmic egg” theory envisions the 
universe being born some billions of years 
ago in a gigantic explosion which shattered 
a highly concentrated collection of matter 
and sent its segments hurtling off into space. 

“The evolution of the world can be com- 
pared to a display of fireworks that has just 
ended; some few red wisps, ashes and 
smoke,” Abbé Lemaitre has written. “Stand- 
ing on a well-chilled cinder, we see the slow 
fading of the suns, and we try to recall the 
vanished brilliance of the origin of the 
worlds.” ; 

I can find no such imagery in any de- 
scription of the other theory, the theory of 
continuous creation. No such somber melan- 
choly is needed to describe an idea of the 
universe which sees new planets swimming 
into our ken, brand new planets, new galaxies 
constantly being formed to take the places 
of those zooming off into the infinite beyond 
the range of even those elaborate radio re- 
ceivers being dreamed of by the new as- 
tronomers. 

According to this hypothesis, matter is 
coming into being throughout the universe 
to the extent of 50,000 suns every second. 

Where does it come from? Energy. This 
men have learned from the atom-smashing 
machines of the last decade. And where does 
energy come from? We don’t know. 


What we are building 


For the conclusion of our discussion, let 
us return to a contemplation of the role of 
liberal religion in the face of such stimulat- 
ing ideas as these. 

The first, the “cosmic egg” theory, could 
be accepted and adopted by both orthodox 
Christians and by Unitarians—if it proves 
to be true. The second, the concept of con- 
tinuous creation, has shocking implications 
for the orthodox, for if the primitive idea of 
doomsday is removed, then a sizeable num- 
ber of theologians, some in specified uni- 
form and others in mufti, must seek out 
another line of work. 

But this notion shocks no Unitarian, nor 
any other man or woman who is willing to 
face that awesome silence of the infinite, 
which terrified Descartes, with that steadi- 
ness and that calm which have their source, 
not in adherence to a sometimes benevolent, 
sometimes jealous, capricious deity, but in 
respect for man’s greatest glory—a free 
mind. 

It is particularly important that we should 
consider carefully the potential of liberal 
religion in the world, in our nation and in 
our community. 

Most of us were subjected in elementary 
school to the ageless story of the child who 
saw three men laying bricks. When the child 
asked the first what he was doing, he replied 
that he was earning a living. The second, 
when asked, said that he was building a wall. 
The third was slow to answer. Then he 
turned to the child and said, “I am building 
a cathedral.” ; 

May I suggest that, as we press forward 
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with the task before us—the task of making 
a home for liberal religion in our com- 
munity—we imagine that there was another 
man, a fourth man, in this line of workers. 
When the questioner reached him, he said 
simply, “I am building an idea.” 


What are the rights of atheists? 
(Continued from page 7) 


sermons preached from this pulpit. But 
whether my argument is right or wrong, 
theism and atheism are not demonstrated by 
mere affirmation. 

People who say they believe in God quite 
frequently act as though their God did not 
exist; on the other hand, people who say 
they have no such belief are capable of 
deeds that would do credit to the most de- 
vout theist. 


Christians once termed atheists 


Besides being philosophers, some Protest- 
ant ministers may be students of history, 
or at least of church history. In this case, 
they will remember that when Christians 
were thrown to the lions in Roman arenas, 
the cry of the crowd was “Away with the 
atheists!” 

That is exactly what the early Christians 
seemed to be in the eyes of more conven- 
tional believers. They did not worship the 
gods but a man whom Pontius Pilate had 
crucified. Since they worshiped a criminal, 
they were doubtless criminals, too. They 
hated the human race. This was obvious be- 
cause they prayed for the end of the world, 
which meant the destruction of everybody— 
except presumably themselves. 

They had a superstition about a new 
world that would be brought in by the man 
Pontius Pilate had crucified. This, of course, 
would never happen, but their hope of end- 
ing the present world would doubtless in- 
cite them to help to bring it about. That 
is why they had set fire to Rome. Rome was 
the citadel of their arch-enemy whom they 
called “the Beast of Babylon.” When they 
saw it in flames, they would suppose that 
their prophecies were coming true. Beyond 
a doubt the Christians were incendiaries. 
Such was the Roman view. 

So Rome found it difficult to tolerate the 
early Christians, and it is easy to understand 
it. Rome called them atheists, and this too is 
comprehensible. But if there is one thing 
_ that is certain amid the vast confusions of 
that ancient situation, it is that the Chris- 
tians believed in God. Nevertheless, it was 
not the conventional belief in God, and it 
is of this fault that all too many at the pres- 
ent time are in danger of being accused. 


Accusers demand conformity 


It is not profound religious conviction 
that the accusers are demanding. Such con- 
viction would embarrass them. It is con- 
formity to the conventional. And in what 
does this conformity consist? 

It is not external. A university professor 
is allowed, I think, to smoke and drink in 
moderation, and to swear softly when exas- 
_perated. In the summer he need not wear a 
tie, and in the winter, if he wants to, he can 
wear a coonskin cap. Although it may 
arouse suspicion, he will not be dismissed— 
not usually—even if he grows a beard or 
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wears a monocle or drinks tea with viva- 
cious-looking women. 

If his eccentricities are not conspicuous 
and do not interfere with the reasonably 
smooth running of the university, he is al- 
lowed to be eccentric. He is even allowed 
within certain approved areas to do some 
original thinking if he is capable of it. 
There is no harm whatever in his devising 
something new in applied physics or in hav- 
ing a bright idea in one of the technologies. 
But in really important matters, he must 
conform to what is sanctioned and estab- 
lished. In religion, in particular, he must 
do no energetic thinking. 

Or that—not in universities alone but 
everywhere, it seems—is where events are 
tending. No longer is a bright student to 
have a chance to argue with an accom- 
plished atheist. In religion, he is not even 
to cross swords with a vigorous agnostic. 

What a pity! In my view, every institu- 
tion of higher learning should, if possible, 
have one or two atheists on its faculty, 
if only to keep the theists stepping lively. 
Similarly, there should be no positions open 
above that of junior instructor to any fac- 
ulty member who cannot say that he is, at 
least in part, an agnostic. What could be 
more essential to a good university profes- 
sor than to keep constantly reminded of 
how much he does not know? 

This applies particularly to the schools 
of religion. A theologian who is not intel- 
lectually an agnostic is of necessity a fool. 
For what is theology? Theology is the at- 
tempt to give an orderly account of the 
unknown. The theologian, therefore, realiz- 
ing that he knows nothing whatever of the 
subject-matter that he is exploring, namely 
the nature and being of God, is bound to 
be an agnostic. He is, that is to say, if he is 
an honest man with an average grip on 
reality. 


Why ban agnosticism for others? 


This does not mean that nothing is 
known about religion—which is a quite dif- 
ferent matter. A great deal is known, and 
quite genuinely known, but it belongs in 
the disciplines of ethics and psychology, 
history and cultural anthropology. 

Nor does it mean that there can be no 
belief or trust in God—or even that we can 
say nothing about what we think God is 
like. But this is faith reaching out beyond 
the known to what it can seek where knowI- 
edge cannot guide it. 

It is perfectly competent, as I see it, for 
a theologian to report what has been 
thought and hoped and wished for in this 
most ultimate of quests; but he cannot teach 
anything that has come to be known in any 
ordinary meaning of the word known as it 
applies to other disciplines. 

If this is the situation of the theologian— 
that to remain an honest man he must be an 
agnostic—what basis can there be for re- 
jecting agnostics in other faculties? 

What the theologian believes, and what 
any other teacher believes, may go consid- 
erably beyond his actual knowledge. Some- 
thing similar may be true of what is im- 
plied in the way he lives his life. But here, 
surely, it is evident that no room is left 
for a test. The basis of judgment must be 
competence and character. 

This is exactly what the founding fathers 
intended it to be. Some of them would not 


themselves have passed a “religious” test. 

Jefferson, by cutting and pasting, had 
made his own “Bible” by reduction from 
the four Gospels, adopting what he thought 
credible and edifying, and omitting the rest. 
As the founder of a university, and there- 
fore presumably respectable, he might be 
admitted to the faculty of George Washing- 
ton University; but he would have to be 
watched! You would never know what he 
would cut-and-paste next; and _ besides, 
think how he might quote himself, espe- 
cially on freedom of opinion in religion! 

Franklin would, of course, be a useful 
member on the scientific faculties, but 
there were appalling gaps in his church 
attendance! 

As to President Washington himself, after 
whom the university is named, nothing 
was more firmly fixed in his mind than that 
he would allow no inquiry into his religious 
opinions. This would be rather awkward, 
wouldn’t it, when the president of the uni- 
versity made his routine investigation? 

I know he would try to make the Father 
of our Country comfortable—but - still, 
George Washington would not allow even 
amiable inquiries into his religious opinions. 
What an awful headline it would make! 
“George Washington refused place on 
George Washington faculty!” 

But then, let us not be apprehensive. 
President Washington is dead. And _ his 
spirit, apparently, is not as much alive as 
some of us had hoped. 

With Lincoln we would be in equal trou- 
ble. For a while, in Illinois, he thought 
himself an atheist. He was never able to 
make up his mind about his beliefs—not 
entirely. He did not join a church. 

Would he be allowed to teach—shall we 
say American history—on the George 
Washington faculty? It would seem rather 
a pity, wouldn’t it, to exclude him? He 
would know so much about his subject. Not 
to mention the opinion.of some of us 
that there was a rather fine quality to his 
mind, and something quietly inspiring in 
his character. 


Back to American principles 


Well, what is the end of the matter? Sim- 
ply this: it would be better to get back to 
American principles. Our fathers thought 
we could afford freedom of belief, freedom 
of discussion, freedom of debate. They 
thought these freedoms indispensable to the 
nation they had founded. And the fathers 
were forever right. It is time we listened 
to them. 

As to God, he needs no protectors. Any- 
one who suggests to me that my belief in 
God will not stand up unless it is sheltered 
from inquiry, I repulse with compassionate 
but very definite disdain. Anyone who tells 
me that God is not safe unless defended 
from unbelievers, I must look upon with 
wonderment and pity. 

In very simple words, if God is in as bad 
shape as that, the jig is up and there is no 
use in pretending. What kind of God could 
he be who needed security measures to 
protect him? 

It is apostasy—all of it! And in a very 
deep sense, blasphemy. For God lives in the 
open mind, in the power of its thought, the 
voice of its truth, the inner impulse of its 
honesty. He needs no protection. No shelter. 
No defenses. Just give him room, 
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Symbol of God 


(Continued from page 11) 


and participate in the structures of reality, 
including his use of tools. 

Symbols vary from a gesture and the 
first word of articulate speech on the lips 
of a child to the symbols of mathematics, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, music, to 
the symbols of poetry, philosophy, and 
religion. To express the imponderables, 
we have to resort to open symbols. An 
open symbol begins with the known, with 
the familiar, yet indicates beyond the 
known, and illuminates from the known, 
something of the mystery of the impon- 
derables which reason cannot fully grasp 
or delineate. 

On the deeper levels of our encounter 
with the realities of existence, we need to 
use open symbols which gather into them- 
selves the entire substance of our man- 
hood, of our common humanity, to sound 
the encompassing mystery of ultimate ex- 
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istence. This is what mankind now most 
needs. This is why John Donne’s familiar 
lines have caught the imagination of our 
age: “No man is an iland, intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the Maine. . . I am involved in 
Mankind?) 32 


Gannett's passage on symbolism 


In Gannett’s historic sermon of 1885, 
there is a passage on symbolism which 
anticipates Ernest Cassirer, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Susan Langer, Eric Fromm, 
and Paul Tillich: 

Man has a birthright to poetry and 

symbolism and they will not be de- 

nied out of him. If denied in one 
set of terms, they are sure to come 
back before long in another. For 
poetry and symbolism are his chief 
access to high realities, almost his 
only access to the highest. They are 
the natural expression of his 
thought concerning them. Where 
definition halts and fails, the sym- 
bol presses on with intimations of 
unreached height. . . . Forget not 
they are symbols, and all inade- 
quate to name the God we wor- 
ship, the Life and Love in which we 
live, of which we area part..... 

But, named or unnamed, to recog- 

nize and realize the One, to be that 

One within our atom-range, is life— 

life akin to its own Eternal Life. To 

be simple before the thought of it; 

to be silent, if silence be the true 

simplicity for us; but, if our feeling 

moves us so, to utter awe and praise 
and thanksgiving and trust in child- 
like words; to do our work and 
spend ourselves for men with an 
unfaltering sense that, in the service 

of the Right, the great Whole lends 

its strength to loyal atoms; to take 

our joys with conscious thrills of 

gratitude; in sorrow, to be quiet 
through conviction that “no evil can 
befall a good man, whether he be 
alive or dead”; in wide, bewildering 
tragedies to wrap ourselves about 
with trust that “no good thing is 
failure and no evil thing success”— 
this is to live in the reality called 

“God.” 

It is through such symbols that we com- 
municate most deeply with one another, 
that we come to understand and marshal 
the deepest forces in our whole selves, and 
that we sound the depth of the encompass- 
ing wholeness of existence in which we 
live and move and have our being. There 
is no greater corrective to the provincial- 
isms, the pride, arrogance, and willfulness 
of man; no greater source of undying il- 
lumination and strength. 


Prayer is communication by symbols 


Prayer, as I understand it, is communi- 
cation through such open symbols _be- 
tween the several parts of these three im- 
ponderables—the various parts of the self 
which we would gather into the integrity 
of seeing and living life steadily and 
whole, the various selves which we would 
gather into the communion of one hu- 
manity, the structures and resources of the 
living universe which we would gather 
through our participation into the cre- 
ative beauty of its ultimate wholeness 
which we call God. 

Since, as Gannett says in this same ser- 


mon, the very fabric of the universe is 
woven into each self, enstructured in it; since 


the body of each self is taken hold of by the 


sun, grasped by gravitation, drawn by the 
world magnet, entered into by the climates; 
since the mind and spirit of each self is en- 
closed, pervaded, bound, filled, and shaped 
by the laws and spirit of the universe, 
prayer is communication within the self, 
among selves, among these various forces 
in the universe. 

Is prayer, in this sense, one-way or two- 
way communication? 

Few of us take seriously the example of 
the old lady who took up the study of 
Hebrew in her declining years in order to 
be able to converse with her Maker in his 
own language. 

But every scientist who approaches the 
unsounded potentialities of nature with the 
anticipation that his disciplined mind can 
lay bare new potentialities of creative order; 
every artist and musician who in his creative 
endeavor seeks to disclose new forms and 
potentialities of beauty; every public leader 
and administrator who, like Lincoln, would 
seek to find new potentialities of order, jus- 
tice, reconciliation, and peace among men 
and in their relationships with nature; every 
soul which pits its faith, courage, love, and 
unshaken virtue against the forces of evil, 
chaos, and destruction in the living trust 
that the highest energies of his mind and 
soul will be sustained and fulfilled by po- 
tentialities in the ultimate nature of being 
which he cannot clearly see or fully com- 
prehend, is anticipating the answer of prayer. 


Focus of human faculties 


Do not mistake me. Surely we have all 
long since given up the childish idea that 
prayer is an instrument by which we can 
change the mind or the purposes of God, by 
which we can have set aside for us or 
for others the laws of nature, by which we 
can attain special favors from the Divine. 
But prayer which is the elemental focus of 
our highest, holiest, and most disciplined 
human endeavor to lay bare new creative 
potentialities within ourselves, in our deep- 
est communion with our fellows, and in the 
unsounded mystery of this living universe 
which we call God, is quite another thing. 

In Einstein’s words, “To know that what 
is impenetrable to us really exists, mani- 
festing itself in the highest wisdom and the 
most radiant beauty, which our full faculties 
can comprehend only in their most primi- 
tive forms—this knowledge, this feeling is 
the center of all true religiousness.” 

Prayer is the gathered focus of our full 
human faculties to apprehend what we can 
of this “highest wisdom and most radiant 
beauty.” In this sense the whole human 
enterprise at its best is based upon man’s 
anticipation of the answer to prayer. 

We must each decide for ourselves 
whether we shall use the word “God.” The 
reality behind the symbol is the important 
thing, not the symbol itself, the sense of the 
encompassing wholeness with all of its hid- 
den wisdom and beauty. But symbols we 
must have in order to communicate, and 
open symbols to communicate the impond- 
erables of existence. Symbols are not cre- — 
ated at will. They emerge from our deep- 
est and most elemental experience through 
countless generations, centuries, millenia; 
and they bear within them the accrued val- — 
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aes which belong deeply to the whole evolu- 
tion and history of civilization, which are 
set deeply in our unconscious as well as our 
conscious minds, and are an invaluable bond 
between the high and the lowly, the wise 
and the simple. 


Each generation defines anew 


The meaning of God is not static. The 
whole history of religion is written in terms 
of the perennial definition and re-definition 
of the term “God.” Each generation must 
define it anew in terms of its own living 
knowledge, understanding, experience, and 
the faith. 

We do not abandon the world “healing” 
because it was once administered by primi- 
tive medicine men, or the word “justice” 
because it was once the prerogative of des- 
pots, or because either of these terms is 
abused by quacks, charlatans, hypocrites, 
pretenders, or demagogues. However the 
term “God” is misunderstood, abused, or 
neglected, it contains within itself vast 
undertones and overtones of accrued mean- 
ing which make it to me the deepest, the 
simplest, the most universal, and therefore 
the most powerful symbol in the language 
of religion. 

Three men of our time who most effec- 
tively have brought the full dynamic power 
of religion directly to bear from within 
upon the suffering, the need, and the real 
issues in the lives of ordinary folk— 
Schweitzer, the Christian; Gandhi, the 
Hindu, and Martin Buber, the Jew—who 
have presented the example of greatness 
returned to simplicity, have centered their 
lives and their interpretations of religion in 
the reality of God. With all the disciplines 
and searching distinctions in their interpre- 
tations of God, challenging some of the 
greatest scholars and thinkers of our age, 
they have spoken a language and presented 
examples which the lowliest of people can 
recognize, understand, hear gladly, follow. 

I am convinced that what religious lib- 
eralism most needs is those who can present 
our faith in the simplicity of an example 
and a language which can speak in universal 
terms directly to the condition, the needs, 
the hopes, anxieties, and faiths of ordinary 
folk. We need to think and work not only 
in terms of uniting more profoundly all 
members of our own movement, but of 
sounding the minds and hearts, and of 
uniting in faith, all men and all peoples 

_who have set their hope in freedom. 

I am convinced that the greatest, the 
simplest, the most universal, and therefore 
the most powerful symbol available to us 
in religion is the symbol of God, into which 
we should gather, as Unitarianism at its 
best has always gathered, the disciplines of 
humanism at its best. 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 5) 


that the free world, while encouraging re- 
volt among the conquered peoples, can do 
nothing except proffer good will to the vic- 
tims, and suggest that, after all, such fool- 
hardy courage was reckless, and, under the 
circumstances, useless. 

But, was it? Look what has happened. 
Communism has become more and more 
disreputable as a political force in the world. 
Only those who are spiritually blind and 
morally benumbed can now see it as the 
creator of a brave new world. 

The revolt in Hungary has been crushed, 
but the Hungarian people have won a moral 
victory wuich may do more to demolish 
the empire of totalitarian Communism than 
a victory of arms. 

A. DEM. C. 


THE UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


There is one mighty fact becoming in- 


creasingly clear to all of the American. 


people. That is, that in the recent Hungarian 
and .Suez crises, when the world tottered 
upon the brink of World War III, the United 
Nations, backed by the United States, rose 
to the challenge, quickly improvised a 
strategy, and stepped into the breach. Today 
it is the United Nations which alone stands 
between our homes and the horror of 
World War III. This being true, all of us 
Owe a debt of honor and gratitude to the 
United Nations which we have not yet even 
acknowledged, let alone begun to pay. 

We can best pay this debt by showing 
more real interest in the UN, and by en- 
couraging our friends and fellow Americans 
to do the same. We can keep tuned to the 
UN news on our radios, and ask our sta- 
tions to carry the vital broadcasts of im- 
portant sessions. We can urge our news- 
papers to carry more UN news, including 
the wonderful human interest stories which 
are flooding in all the time from the hu- 
manitarian and welfare projects all around 
the circle of the earth. We can show UN 
films and have UN speakers at our clubs. 
We can fly the UN flag. 

This last is very important indeed, and it 
is something which everyone can help with. 
The beautiful UN flag, with its midday blue 
representing the encircling sky and its silver 
outline of our one-world globe, represents 
our heart-yearnings for world peace and 
human brotherhood and our organized effort 
to attain these goals. When we see it we 
think of the ties that bind us to mankind 
under the eternal fatherhood of God. Wher- 
ever our national flag is flown, symbolizing 
our oneness with our fellow Americans, so 
should our international UN flag be flown, 
symbolizing our oneness with mankind and 
our hope for peace. It should stand in its 
proper place, to the left of the American 
flag, in every school, church, synagogue, or 
place of public assembly. It should grace 
our public buildings everywhere, helping one 
and all to feel the truth—that every Main 
Street of every American town is now a part 
of the UN, and that the UN today shields 
every Main Street of every American town 
from the obliteration threat of World War 
III. It should be carried in every patriotic 
parade and saluted by every peace-loving, 


brotherhood-believing, God-hoping man, 
woman, and child in the world. 

In Worcester, Mass., there is an erect, 
clear-eyed, courageous school principal, Mr. 
Wilfred Todd. When the United States be- 
came part of the United Nations he decided 
to help bring the United Nations vitally into 
his little part of the United States. He 
bought a UN flag to stand beside the Ameri- 
can flag in each classroom, from nursery on 
up. He bought a splendid UN flag for his 
school auditorium. He taught his children 
each day to pledge their allegiance to the 
flag of the United States, right hand over 
their hearts, and then to place their left 
hands upon their right, and say, “I also 
salute the flag of the United Nations, of 
which our country is a member, an organ- 
ization devoted to the cause of peace and 
human welfare with liberty and justice for 
ally 

Why not try to take the UN flag and 
pledge into every classroom and every hu- 
man heart throughout the world? How much 
further we then would be along the road 
to peace. D.H. 


Marvel of Marin 
(Continued from page 16) 


larly, ride some personal artistic hobby, and 
enjoy a cracking argument in the familiar 
liberal religious tradition. 


Many active in community 


A large percentage are members of the 
Civil Liberties Union; a significant minority 
spark League of Women Voter’s commit- 
tees; others share tasks in projects such as 
mental health clinics, child guidance, and 
Red Feather campaigns. 

It is improbable that by becoming Unitar- 
ians, the Marin membership also became 
community-conscious. Rather it is likely that 
the church attracted persons who already 
felt civic obligations, and who found the 
Unitarian movement hospitable to their ex- 
isting convictions. 

Mr. Wright shares the urge; for two years 
he has been president of a countywide 
Community Council which coordinates the 
activities of 40 welfare agencies operating in 
Marin. 

Growth and growing pains continue. Sixty- 
four members joined in 1956. The new year 
began with 250 adults and about the same 
number of children enrolled, with new sig- 
natures being written into the membership 
book every Sunday. 

But light has dawned with the new year, 
too—a building site of three acres on a knoll 
north of San Rafael has been found. So has 
a better interim location for part of the 
church school. A building fund campaign 
is under way. 

The day is distant when the Unitarian 
Church of Marin may collect all its frag- 
ments beneath one roof, its own. But it has 
made a beginning toward that day, in the 
faith that “the beginning is half the whole.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister, A Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m, Chureh office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C, Staples, Executive 
Director. 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 
11 AM. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 
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Must professors believe in God? 
(Continued from page 8) 


Has it not been told you from the be- 

ginning? 

Have you not understood from the 

foundations of the earth? 

It is he who sits above the circle of the 

earth, 

And its inhabitants are like grasshop- 

pers: (ii, Isaiah 40:22). 

Or is the God in whom they must believe 
the God of that passage in the gospel ac- 
cording to John in which Jesus is represented 
as sitting beside a well, resting while on a 
journey that took him through Samaria. A 
Samaritan woman came to draw water and 
Jesus asked her for a drink. They got into 
conversation in which the woman, recogniz- 
ing Jesus as a Jew and referring to a change 
in Jewish holy places that was made after 
the Book of Deuteronomy was published, 
said, 

“Our fathers worshiped on this moun- 

tain; and you say that in Jerusalem is 

the place where men ought to wor- 
ship.” Jesus said to her, “Woman, be- 
lieve me, the hour is coming when 
neither on this mountain nor in Jeru- 
salem will you worship the Father. 

. The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the true worshipers will worship 
the Father in spirit and truth, for such 
the Father seeks to worship him. God 
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is spirit, and those who worship him 

must worship in spirit and truth” (ii, 

John, 4:20-24). 

Whether Jesus ever said this is not im- 
portant. The important thing is iis exalted 
thought of God as being one who must be 
worshiped in spirit and in truth. In the days 
when the gospels were written, truth was 
something authoritatively handed down from 
above by revelation. So Jesus is repres_nied 
in the gospel according to John, as having 
said, 

I am the way and the truth, and the 

life; no one comes to the father but 

by me (ii, John 14:6). 

But today in university circles and in this 
church, truth does not come in that way. It 
is something that men are disciplined to seek. 
One of the reasons why the controlling aims 
of education are to train youth to think ef- 
fectively, to communicate thought clearly, 
to make relevant judgments, and to discrimi- 
nate among values is that those abilities are 
essential to the discovery of and the trans- 
mission ef those bits of new truth out of 
which over the last 400 years the structure 
of modern knowledge has been built. 


Dogmatism is barrier to search 


Dogmatism is one barrier to the effective 
search for and transmission of knowledge. 
When any institution or authority refuses to 
permit responsible, qualified men to question 
anything and everything, it is setting a bar- 
rier to the search for truth and so, ironically 
enough, to the search for God. 

To me, God is not merely truth, but that 
infinity of truth which no man can begin 
fully to understand. His being touches ours 
at that tiny point in eternity that is our life 
at the moment, but when people ask me if I 
believe in God, I hesitate to answer because 
I don’t know. I don’t know because I don’t 
know what they mean. 

J am sure that I could not accept a posi- 
tion on any faculty or in any church one of 
the conditions of which was that I must be- 
lieve in God. Why? Well, largely because 
to me belief in God is something very indi- 
vidual and very personal. 
that lies very close to the center of being. 
It isn’t a matter of public property. 

That is one reason why I object to the 
intrusion into the pledge to the flag of the 
phrase, “under God.” It is why increasingly 
as I have grown older, I decline invitations 
to pronounce public invocations and bene- 
dictions and to make public prayer. 

It would be silly at my age, after all the 
years I have done it, to refuse as a park 
commissioner to take the oath of office as 
I am supposed to do every two years, but 
whenever I take that oath, I shrink inside. 
I feel as though I were parading something 
that is sacred as well as very personal. 


Belief in God is personal matter 


So to the question I asked at the begin- 
ning: Must college and university professors 
believe in God? I have this further reason 
for answering, No. Such belief is a personal 
matter. I would as soon say that they must 
have wife and children or that, having 
these, they must love them and be loved by 
them. 

In a sense, looking out on the world 


“around me, seeing the light of dawn in the 


sky these lovely mornings, watching the 


It is something: 


leaves and branches of my neighbors’ trees 
when “the wind is passing through”, I feel 
sorry for all people who do not feel or 
divine a presence in the out-of-doors, a pres- - 
ence that I can only call personal because I 
have no better word for it. There are, how- 
ever, lots and lots of true believers in God 
who are insensitive to and unaware of that 
presence. 

Tt isn’t because 
with us” that 

-This sea that bares her bosom to the 

moon; 

The winds that will, be howling at all 

hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 

flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 

tune— 
If we are “out of tune”, as Wordsworth felt 
himself to be, it is rather because we have 
been trained to find God only in some far 
off place—in some temple made with hands 
or in some golden-streeted paradise builded 
by unrestrained yet strangely materialistic 
imaginations. 

The Book of Deuteronomy herded Israel’s 
God out of the high places of Israel and im- 
prisoned him in the temple at Jerusalem. Not 
even the authority of the gospel according 
to John was thereafter able to release him in 
principle and let him out to roam the limit- 
less universe on the wings of light and in the 
limousines of the nebulae. 

For my part, I am devoutly thankful that, 
standing on some pleasant mesa, I “have 
glimpses that” do “make me less forlorn”, 
“have sight of Protéus rising from the sea” 
and “hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.” 


“the world is too much 


Being something of a pagan 


And why not? Are not these, after all, 
names which those lovers of the natural 
world, the ancient Greeks, gave to the pres- 
ence that they felt in ocean depths, just as 
they gave other names to that which they 
sensed on mountain peaks and in flower 
strewn vales in spring? 

I like the prayer of old Socrates that be- 
gins, “O Pan and all ye other gods that in- 
habit this place.” I am happily content to be 
with such as he, something of a pagan, not 
suckled, however, in a creed outworn, but 
in a faith newborn in this 20th century, in 
a faith to which my friends the astronomers, 
the biologists, and the geologists, as well as 
my friends the poets and the philosophers, 
contribute. 

If Jesus of Nazareth is not deity or savior 
to me, I still can walk with him, when I 
wish, in gentle Galilee or rugged Judea, just 
as I can sit with Buddha under his tree of 
enlightenment or tread with Confucius the 
well worn paths of China, or unobtrusively 
edge my way into the circle of Athenians 
gathered around Socrates. 

Some of these would say that they be- 
lieved in God, some that they believed in 
the gods, and some that they believed in 
no god at all. All, however, would say that 
it is the quality of life that counts and that 
it is by our fruits rather than by our words 
of faith that we are to be known. 

It will be a better and more humane world 
when such influential bodies as George 
Washington University, the Congress of 
the United States and the World Council of 


Churches have learned to make that distinc- 


tion between values. 
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‘Unitarianism’ of Wise 


(Continued from page 12) 
to send you another line. I am reading some 
‘and thinking more—my head full of a mul- 
titude of impressions which I am trying to 
order and formulate. Sunday, I shall speak 
on Child Labor at Chadwick’s Unitarian 
Church. 

A word about this morning! We went 
out to a fine school near the mills but ac- 
cess to the mills was impossible. Then we 
saw a Negro High school, sad looking affair 
with such mournful, pathetic looking teach- 
CTSieases 

We are not one country, we have little 
or no religion, and the South with its strictly 
American (and African) population is very 
much worse off than the immigrant bur- 
dened North. I cannot get it out of my head, 
except, unlike you, when I sleep. 


1938 


(New York, 1938) 
(To John Haynes Holmes) 

Heaven knows I am not in any mood 
for fun, but Jim and I did get a laugh out 
of this letter from the president of what I 
believe is one of the oldest colleges in 
America, Hampden-Sydney College, who 
saw your book. Isn’t the statement prec- 
ious, “I have always regarded John Brown 
as a cut-throat who got exactly what was 
coming to him”?* If you don’t make good 
use of this, then “you ain’t the man I 
thought you was.” 
®In his book Rethinking Religion (1988), John 
Haynes Holmes praised John Brown. 

(New York, 1938) 
(To John Haynes Holmes) 

I cannot begin the day’s work without 
telling you of my great joy in the celebration 
of last night,* which I think must have 
touched your heart, even though you turned 
it off as humbly and handsomely as you 
did. It was a great outpouring of friend- 
ship and love, and it shows that a man’s 
best work is not done in vain and that a 
life greatly and selflessly lived does make 
its appeal, even to frozen or petrified New 
York. 

I was very pleased over, and indeed proud 
of, the proposal of Commissioner [Joseph] 
Levine, the president of the Free Synagogue, 
that the synagogue membership make its 
contribution. The amount of $700 or $800 
will not be much, but the spirit is fine; and 
it becomes a matter of precedents, and in- 
deed of communal history, when a synagogue 
deliberately sets out to help in the building 
of a Community Church. 

Congratulations with all my heart! I did 
enjoy watching Mrs. Holmes and the chil- 
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dren, as their hearts must have been glad 
over all they heard about J.H.H. 

With much love and renewed congratu- 
lations and hoping that we will be at each 
other’s 70th birthday party.** 

* John Haynes Holmes had been given a testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel Astor, on November 29, his 
59th birthday. 

** Holmes attended Wise’s 70th birthday party in 


1944 (and later his 75th); but Wise died seven 
months before Holmes’s 70th birthday. 


1939 


(New York, 1939) 
(To John Haynes Holmes) 

I should feel that I was acting behind 
your back if I did not let you see a letter 
which I have just written to Dr. [Tarak- 
nath] Das. We should have had the right 
to assume that the Indian Congress, under 
the moral control of Gandhi, would not give 
its support to the murderous Arabs. A word 
might have been spoken about Arab na- 
tionalism and against imperialism. Gandhi 
should have taken into consideration the 
rights of Jews and the sorrow of Jews and 
the justness of Jewish claims to Palestine. 
This Gandhi has not done, to our illimitable 
sorrow. and, personally, to my tragic dis- 
illusionment about one whom [I had thought 
one of the few truly great figures of recent 
centuries. 


1941 


(New York, 1941) 
(To John Haynes Holmes) 

I write to tell you that the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Political Refugees 
met with him yesterday, and after a good 
long talk running for nearly an hour in 
which he showed a fine understanding of 
and sympathy with the entire refugee prob- 
lem, he turned to me, reminding me very 
much again of one of his predecessors, 
Taft—“Can’t you do anything with John 
Haynes Holmes? What’s the matter with 
him?” 

My answer was, and I repeat it verbatim, 
“John Haynes Holmes believes that war is 
the greatest of evils. He obeys his con- 
science and his God in opposing war under 
any and all circumstances.” Laughingly, the 
President added, “That is all right, so do I— 
BUT... !” And we turned to other and less 
important themes. 


1947 


(New York, 1947) 
(To John Haynes Holmes) 

During the days of Mrs. Wise’s illness, 
I thought often of you and of your and her 
affection for each other, and I said to Jus- 
tine and Jim “if only Holmes were here”* 
I felt that your understanding of and af- 
fection for the dear Lady would help me. 
She passed as peaceably as a child after 
a very few days of illness unmarked by 
pain.** 

You know how fine was the life she 
lived, how utterly dedicated she was to 
the causes of loving service wherein she 
labored; and you will join me in thanksgiv- 
ing that it was her lot to behold the recog- 
nition of the Jewish State before she closed 
her eyes upon things mortal. 


® John Haynes Holmes had been lecturing in India. 
beined anise Waterman Wise died on December 10, 


1948 


(New 
(To John Haynes Holmes) 

And now I call upon you to render the 
Free Synagogue a service such as it was 
my privilege to render your Community 
Church some years ago. We are to lay and 
consecrate the Cornerstone of the Free 
Synagogue on Sunday afternoon, March 
14th, at three o’clock, and, God willing, you 
must be present. A 15-minute talk will do 
perfectly. 

I hestitate to write to you because I 
know how stricken you must feel over the 
mad blow that struck down Gandhi. I am 
glad that you saw him again and that 
you were privileged once again to pay 
tribute to him whilst he lived on earth. 


York, 1948) 
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Behind the News 
(Continued from page 14) 


the ground or in the air. Around ground 
zero they draw four concentric rings: A, B, 
C, D. Inside ring A, there are complete de- 
struction, 100 per cent casualties. Inside ring 
D, there are partial or light damage and few 
if any casualties. If a 20-megaton super H- 
bomb burst on the ground, the area of com- 
plete destruction—the A ring—would have a 
radius of five miles. The area of severe dam- 
age—the B ring—would be another seven 
miles. 

is there any defense against the H-bomb, 
especially in metropolitan centers? The Fed- 
eral CD administration feels that the only 
defense is evacuation and evacuation pre- 
supposes some warning. An elaborate system 
of warning has been set up, both by the 
armed forces and by civil defense. Last July 
there were Conelrad broadcasts on 640 or 
1240 on your radio dial. In Battle Creek we 
saw the continental control room for the 
warning system. It looks like CBS headquar- 
ters on election night, but much more is at 
stake. Every civil defense center in the coun- 
try can be notified in a matter of minutes. If 
there is two or more hours warning, millions 
of people can be evacuated, even from the 
largest target areas, to so-called reception 
centers in the rural areas. 

Much of current civil defense planning is 
in connection with the evacuation program. 

The only sure defense against nuclear ex- 
plosion is “not to be there when the bomb 
explodes.” Deep shelters might help, but not 
in the A-ring. A study was made of how 
evacuation could save lives in Washington, 
D. C.—with a population of 1.7 million peo- 
ple, given a 10-megaton bomb. With no 
warning whatever, almost one million people 
would die and one-haif million would be in- 
jured. With one hour warning, the fatalities 
would be cut two-thirds. With three hours 
warning, 54,000 would die, but more than 
90 per cent of the deaths would be avoided, 
with a double if—if a warning were given 
for evacuation of the city and if transporta- 
tion could be provided to evacuate in time. 


Clergyman's job outlined 


What is the clergyman supposed to do 
when the H-bomb comes? He is supposed to 
get out of town with everybody else and 
reach the reception area. Then he has specific 
responsibilities in the reception areas. He can 
re-enter the target area after a nuclear at- 
tack, for ministering to the dead and-dyirg 
and performing graveside rites. 

The clergymen assembled at Battle Creek 
had quite a discussion about a possible com- 
mon, spiritual ministry by clergymen of all 
faiths to the dying of all faiths after nuclear 
disaster. The padres agreed, in this ex- 
tremity, that the time would be passed for 
doctrinal discussions and that the clergymen 
consider themselves non-sectarian chaplains 
of religion rather than clergymen of specific 
faiths. A certain amount of planning was re- 
vealed for a joint approach to mass burials, 
and it was suggested that even a more im- 
portant function of the clergyman after a 
nuclear attack was the necessity for a joint 
approach to mass bereavement. 

At this point I would make three short 
observations from my attendance at this 
.Civil Defense seminar. First, the enemy civil 
defense must fight, next to nuclear war, is 
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public apathy. The general American atti- 
tude is: “It can’t happen here; even if it 
does, there’s nothing we can do about it.” 
This complacency is reinforced by the 
jack of sustained governmental interest in 
civil defense. To be sure, there is this federal 
CD administration. There is the organiza- 
tion—on paper. There are many thousands 
of dedicated, volunteer workers. Even in the 
nation’s capital, however, six times as much 
is spent on the public zoo as on civil de- 


fense. Perhaps this is a right proportion, but 


not if they mean what they say about the 
importance of civil defense. 

Much the same holds true about de- 
centralization of defense industry. There is 
much talk about dispersion, but recent 
studies show more concentration of key 
plants in target areas than ever before—with 
the government not insisting on dispersal. 

Also few deep shelters are being built. 
Shelters are irrelevant to protect against heat 
or blast damage in the A and B rings, but 
they are essential to avoid radiological effects 
miles from ground zero. Thus concern and 
courage by the public for civil defense can 
only come as a reflection of concern and 
political courage by all levels of government, 
and this is generally not now evident. 


Disservice to lull citizens 


A second observation: for all the value of 
civil defense, it does a disservice to de- 
mocracy by lulling citizens to sleep, by mak- 
ing us feel that everything is under control, 
that we will survive the next war as we did 
the last one, that we won’t be hurt, what 
with civil defense. 

I believe that national complacency is not 
the purpose of civil defense, but it is often 
the result. Thus some pacifists, especially in 
New York city, openly have defied civil de- 
fense alerts. They have refused to take cover, 
being arrested for this defiance, but thereby 
feeling that they are focusing community 
attention on the basic futility of civil defense 
against atomic war. 

There is a third observation. The federal 
Civil Defense administration is six years old, 
employs almost 1,000 people and has an 
annual budget of $86 million. I don’t feel 
ungrateful for this effort. But place beside 
civil defense the eflorts of our government to 
prevent nuclear war through disarmament— 
the basic civil defense. All praises to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for taking the effort for dis- 
armament from a tiny subdivision in the 
State Department and elevating it to a port- 
folio in the office of the President. This is 
hardly a Department of Peace, but it is a 
new beginning and could become such a de- 
partment some day. Harold Stassen and his 
disarmament office have, however, com- 
paratively few employees, no staff college, 
and nowhere near the $86 million annual 
budget of civil defense. 

When will the disarmament office of the 
President receive not $86 million, but 10 
times that amount annually, if needed, to 
devise and seek agreement on new interna- 
tional plans for abolishing nuclear weapons 
—nuclear tests—nuclear warfare? When will 
the disarmament office of the President have 
funds, incidentally, to brief American lead- 
ers, including clergymen, including laymen, 
all citizens, about their responsibilities to- 
ward the many and increasingly complicated 
facets of universal disarmament? 

Norman Cousins posits a clever, if 


frightening, possibility. Man may have gone 
up and down the ladder of evolution several 
times during his years on earth. It is pos- 
sible, at least in theory, that man has built 
other civilizations in the past as technically 
complex as ours is in the present. Man in 
the past may have surged ahead technically 
as we have done, only to have been thrown 
back by a lack of social advancement. No 
one can say that our generation is the first to 
have developed nuclear energy, or that there 
may not have been earlier uncontrolled situa- 
tions in which radioactivity brought about a 
whole reshuffling of species. 

Think that one over as you make the fast 
trip to the reception area near your city. 
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